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A TEXTBOOK OF THEOSOPHY 


CHAPTKR I 

WIlA'r TllKOSOPKY IS 

“There is a school nf ^ihilosophy still i?i pxislcncc of 
which modem culture has lost sightp.” In these words 
iMr. A. P. Sinnertp hegnn his hook, Thv (h'i'}df Tl'orW, 
the first popular exposition of Theosophy, published 
thirty years ago. During the years that have passed 
since then, many thousands have learned wisdom in 
that school, yet to the majority its teachings are still 
unknown, and they can give only the vaguest of 
replies to the (piery, “ What is Theosophy ? ” 

Two books already exist which answer tiiat (picstion : 
Mr. Sinnett’s Bmiurk Bwhllmvi and Mrs. Besant’s Tht: 
Anmmt IPiVdoui. I have no thought of entenng into 
competition ^vith those standard works ; what I desire 
is to present a statement, as clear and simple as I can 
make it, which may be regarded as introdnctoiy to 
them. 

We often speak of Theosophy as not in itself a relig- 
ion, but the truth which lies behind all religions alike. 
That is so ; yet, from another point of ^riew, we may 
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surely say that it is at once a philosophy, a religion and 
a science. It is a philosophy, because it puts plainly 
before us an explanation of the scheme of evolution of 
both tlie souls and the bodies contained in our solar 
system. It is a religion in so far as, having shown ns 
the course of ordinary evolution, it also puts before us 
and advises a method of shortening that course, so 
that by conscious effort we inay progress more directly 
towards the goal. It is a science, because it treats 
both these subjects as matters not of tlieological belief' 
but of direct knowledge obtainable by study and in- 
vestigation. It asserts that man has no need to trust 
to blind faith, because he has 'within him latent powers 
which, when aroused, enable him to see andfexamine^N, 
for himself, and it proceeds to prove its case by show- 
ing how those powers may be awakened. It is itself 
a result of the awakening of such powers by men, 
for the teachings which it puts before us are founded 
upon direct observations made in tlie past; and rendered 
possible only by such development. 

As a philosophy, it explains to us that the solar 
system is a carefully-ordered mechanism*, a mani- 
festation of a magniffeent life, of which man is but a 
small part. Nevertheless, it takes up that small part 
which immediately concerns us, and treats jit exhaustive- 
ly under three heads— -present, past and future. 

It deals with the present by describing what man 
really is, as seen by means of developed faculties. It 
is customary to speak of man as having a soul; Hieo- 
sophy, as the result of direct investigation, reverses 
that dictum, and states that man is a soul, and has a 
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T}0(ly — ill fiict Kovoral liodics, which are his vehicles 
' and instrnmciits in various worlds. Those worlds arc 
not Kcpavalo in space; they are siiniiltaiioously present 
with us, hero and now, and can he examined ; they are 
ihe divisions of the material side of nature — difi'erent 
■degrees of density in the aggregation of matter, as will 
prcsuiitl}” ho explained in detail, ^fnii has an exist- 
ence in several of these, but is iioriiially conscious only 
■of the lowc.«t, though sometimes in dreams and trances 
he has glimpses of some of the others. ’What is called 
•death is the laying aside of the vehicle hcloiigiiig t<j 
this lowest world, but the soul or real man in a. higher 
world is no more changed or affected by this tliaii the 
physical man is changed or affected when he removes 
his overcoat. All this is a matter, not of speculation, 
but of observation and e.x peri incut. 

Theosophy has much t<i tell us of the past Iiistory of 
man — of how in the course tif evolution he has come to 
be wlia t he n ow is. 'I'hi.s also is a mutter of observation, 
liccausc of the fact that there exists an indelible recoi'd 
■of all that has taken place — a sort of memory of 
Nature — by oxuinining which the scenes of earlier cvol- 
•ution may be made to pass before the eyes of the inves- 
■tigntor as though they were happening at this moment. 
By thus studying the past we learn that man is divine 
in origin and that he lias a long evolution behind him — a 
^double ovolutiou, that of the life or soul within, and 
that of the outer form. Wc learn, too, tliat the 
life of man as a soul is of what to us seems enormous 
-length, and that what we have been in the habit 
■of calling his life is in reality only one day of his 
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tohI oxisteiico. He lia?< iil ready lived tlirongli many 
days, and has many more of them yot before him j 
and if we wish to understand the j’eal life and its 
object, we must consider it in relation not only to this 
one day of it, wliioh begins 'ivith birth and ends Avith 
death, bnt also to the days which liUA^e gond before and 
those which are yet to come. 

OF those that SiTeyet to come there is also much to be- 
said, and on this subject too a great deal of dciduite 
information is available. Such infoimation is obtain- 
able, first, from men Avho have already, passed mneh 
fiii'ther along the road of evolution than w% and have 
ciinscciuently dhoct experience of it; and, secondly,. 
fi*om inferences drawn from the obvious direction of tlic‘ 
steps which we see to have been ]>rcviously taken. The 
goal of this particular cycle is in sight, though still far 
above us ; but it would seem that, even Avlicn that has 
been attained, an infinity of progress still lies before 
everyone who is willing to undertake it. 

One of the most striking advantages of Theosopliy is- 
that the light which it brings to us at once solves many 
oF our problems, clears away many difficulties, accounts 
f(»r the apparent injustices of life, and in all directions 
brings order out of seeming chaos. Thus wliile some, 
of its teaching is based upon the ob8eirvn>tion of forces 
whose direct working is somewhat beyond tlie ken of 
the ordinary man of the Avorld, if the latter Avill accoi>t 
it as a hypothesis he Avill very soon come to see that it 
must be a correct one, because it, and it alone, fur- 
nishes a coherent and reasonable explanation of the 
drama of life Avhich is being played before him. . 
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The existence of Perfected Men, e-nd the possibility 
''Of coming into touch with Tliem and being taught by 
Them, are prominent among the great new truths wliicli 
Theosophy biinga to the western world. Another of 
them is the stupendous fact that the world is not 
drifting blindly into aiiai'chy, bnt that its progress is 
luider the conti'ol of a perfectly organised Hierarchy, 
so that ^nal failure even for the tiniest of its units is of 
impossibilities tlie most impossible. A glimpse of 
the woi’hing of that Hiorarchy inevitably engenders 
the desire to co-operate witli it, to serve undei* it, in 
however humble a capacity, and some time in the far- 
■distant future to be woi’thy to join the outer fringes of 
its ranks. 

Tins brings us to that aspect of Theosophy wliicli wc 
have called religious. Tliose wdio come to know and 
to understand these things are dissatisfied with the 
slow mons of evolution; they yearn to become more 
immediately useful, and so they demand and obtain 
knowledge of the shorter but steelier Path. Tliere is 
no possibility of escaping tlie amount of work that liaa 
to be done. It is like- cai*rying a load up a mountain ; 
wJiether one carries it sti^aight up a steep path or more 
gradually by a road of gentle slope, precisely the 
-same number of footpounds must be exerted. There- 
fore to do the same work, in a small fraction of the time 
means determined effort. It can be done, however, 
-for it has been done ; and those who have done it 
agree that it far more than repays the trouble. The 
limitation of tlie various vehicles is thereby gradual- 
ly transcended, and the liberated man becomes an 
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intelligent oo-worker in tlie miglity plan,for the evolu- 
tion of all beings. 

In its capaoitj'’ as a rebgion, too, Theosophy gives its- 
followei's a rule of life, based not on alleged coinmauds 
delivered at some remote period of the past, but on 
plain oommon sense as indicated by observed faots^ 
The attitude of the student of Theosophy towards the 
rules which it prescribes resembles rather that which 
we adopt to hygienic regulations than obedience to- 
religious commandments. We may say, if we wish, 
that this thing or that is in accordance with the divine 
Will, for the divine Will is expressed in what we know 
as the laws of nature. Because that Will -wisely 
ordereth all things, to infringe its laws means to- 
disturb the smooth working of the scheme, to hold 
back for a moment that fragment or tiny part of 
evolution, and consequently to bx*ing discomfort upon 
ourselves and others. It is for that reason that thc- 
“wise man avoids infringing them — ^not to escape tlie 
imaginary wrafili of some ofPended deity. 

But if from a certain point of -view we may think of 
Theosophy as a religion, we must note two great points 
of difference between it and what is ordinarily culled 
religion in the West. First, it neither demands belief 
from its followers, nor does it even speak of belief in 
the sense in which that word is usually employed. The 
student of occult science either Imom a thing or 
suspends his judgment about it ; there is no place in his 
scheme for blind faith. Naturally, beginners in the- 
study cannot yet hnow for themselves, so tliey are 
asked to read the results of the various obseiwafcions- 
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and to deal with thorn as pvohahlo hypotheses — 
provisionally to accept and act ii]}on them, iiTitil such 
lime ns they can prove them for themselves. 

Secondly, Theosophy never endeavours to convert 
any man from whatever religion ho already holds. 
On the contrary, it explains his religion to him, and 
enables him to see in it deeper mcniiings than he has 
ever known before. It teaches him to understand it 
and live it better than he did, and in many cases it 
gives back to him, on a higher and mure intelligent 
level, the faith in it which he had previously all, but 
lost. 

Theosophy lias its aspect as a science also; it is in 
very truth a science of life, a science of the soul. It 
applies to everything the scientific method of oft-repeat- 
ed, imi ns taking observation, and then tabulates the 
results and makes deductions from them. In this way 
it has investigated the various planes of nature, tlie 
conditions of man's consciousness diii’ing life and 
after what is commonly called death. It cannot be too 
often repeated that its statements on all these matters 
are not vague guesses or tenets of faith, but are based 
upon direct and oft-repeated ohaervation of what 
happens. Its investigators have dealt also to a certain 
extent with, subjects more in the range of oi'dinary 
science, as may be seen by those who read the 
recently issued book on Occidt Chemistry, 

^UB we see that Theosophy combines witliin itself 
some of the charaoteristios of philosophy, religion and 
science. What, it might be asked, is its gospel for 
this weary world ? W'hat are the TnaiVi points which 
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emerge from its investigations ? What are the great 
facts which it has to lay before htimanity ? 

They have been well sammed up under three main 
heads. ' : 

“ There are three truths which are absolute, and 
which cannot be lost, but yet may remain silent for 
lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its fntnro is the 
future of a thing whose gi*owth and splendour has no 
limit. 

“ The pa*inciple which gives life dwells in us and 
without us, is undying and etemally beneficent, is not 
heard or seen or smelt, but is perceived by the man 
who desires perception. 

“ Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispen- 
ser of glory or gloom to himself ; the decreer of his life, 
his I'eward, Ins punishment, 

“ These truths, which ai'e as great as is life itself, 
ai>o as simple as the simplest mind of man.’’ 

Put shortly, and in the language of tlie man of tlie 
streel^ this means that Grod is good, that man is immor- 
tal, and that as we sow so we must reap. There is a 
definite scheme of things; it is ujider intelligent 
direction and works nnder immutable laws. Han has 
Iris place in this scheme and is living under these laws. 
If he understands them and co-operatos with them, he 
will advance rapidly and will be bappy ; if he does not 
understand them — ^if, wittingly or unwittingly, he 
breaks them, he ^vill delay his progress and be 
miserable. These are not thooi*ies, but proved facts. 
Let liim who doubts Mad on, and he will see. 
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FROM TRV: ABSOr.UTK TO MAJST 

•Of tlie Absolute, tbe Jufinite, tlio All-embracing, we 
■can at our present stage know nothing, except tliat It 
is ; we can say nothing that is not a limitation, and 
therefore iiiaccnnito. 

In It are iiiimmerable universes; in each universe 
■countless solar systems. Each solar system is the ex- 
pression of a mighty Being, whom we call the IjOGOS, 
the Word of God, the Solar Deity. He is to it all that 
men mean by God. He permeates it; tliere is nothing 
in it which is not He ; it is the manifestation of Him in 
sncli matter as wo can see. Yet He exists above it 
and outside it, living a stupendous life of His own 
among His Peers. As is said in an Eastern Scripture : 

Having permeated this whole universe with one frag- 
ment of Myself, I remain.” 

Of that higher life of His we can knenv nothing. But 
■of tlie fragment of His life which energises His system 
we may know something in the lower levels of its mani- 
festation. We may not see Him, but we may sea His 
power at work. No one who. is clairvoyant can be 
.atheistic; the evidence is too tremendous. 
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Out of Himself He Las called this mighty system 
into being. We who are in it ai*e evolving fragments 
of His life, Sparks of His divine Fire; from Him we 
all have come ; into Him we shall all return. ‘ 

Many Lave asked why He has done this ; why He 
has emanated from Himself all this system; why He 
has sent us forth to face the storms of life. ATe cannot 
know, nor is the questian practical ; suffice it tliat we 
are her^ and we must do our best. Tet many philo- 
sophers have speculated on this point and many sugges- 
tious have been made. The most beautiful tlmil 1 know 
is that of a Gnostic philosopher : 

''Gt)d is Love, but Lore itself cannot be perfect 
unless it has those upon whom it can be lavished 
and by whom it can be retunied. Therefore He put 
forth of Himself into matter, and He limited Hia 
glory, in order that through this natural aud slow- 
process of .evolution we might come into being; and 
we in turn according to His will are to develop until 
we reach even His own level, and then the very love 
of God itself will become more perfect, because it will 
then be lavished on those, His own children, who will 
fully understand and retuim it, and so His great 
scheme will be realised and His Will be done.’^ 

At what stupendous elevation His consciousness 
abides we know not, nor can we know its true nature 
as it sliows itself there. But when He puts Himself 
down into such conditions as are within our reacli, His , 
manifestation is ever threefold, and so all religions 
have imaged Ham as a Trinity. Three, yet funda- 
mentally One ; Tiiree Persons (for person means a mask)- 
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yet one God, showing Himself in those Three Aspects. 

’ Three to us, looking at Them from below, because ^ 
Their functions are different j one to Him, because He* 
knows Them to be but facets of Himself. 

All Three of these Aspects are concerned in the-, 
evolution of . the solar system ; all Three are also 
concerned in the evolution of man. This evolution is 
His will; the method of it is His plan. 

Hext below this Solar Deity, yet also in some 
mysterious manner part of Him, come His seven Minis* 
tors, Bometiml&s called the Planetary Spirits. Using an 
analogy drawn from the physiology of our own body,. 
Tlieir relation to Him is like that of the ganglia or the 
nerve centres to the hrain. All evolution which comes 
forth from Him comes through one or other of Them. 

Under Them in turn come vast hosts or orders 
of spiritual Beings, whom we call Angels or Devas. 
We do not yet know all the functions which 
They fulfil in different parts of this wonderful scheme^ 
but we find some of Them intimately connected with 
the building of the system and the unfolding of life 
within it. 

Here in our world there is a great Ofiicial who- 
represents the Solar Deity, and is in absolute control 
of all the evolution that takes place upon this planet. 
We may image Him as the true KING of this world,, 
and under Him are ministers in charge of different 
departments. One of these departments is concerned 
with the evolution of the different races of humanity,, 
so that for each great race there is a Head who founds 
it, differentiates it from all others, and watches over 
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its development, Anotlier department is that of 
religion and education, and it is from this that all the 
gi’eatest teaehera of history have come — ^that all relig- 
ions have been sent forth. The gi'eat Official at the 
head of this department either comes Himself or sends 
'One of His pupils to found a new religion when He 
'decides tliat one is needed. 

^J'herefore all religions, at the time of their fu*st 
presentation to the world, have contained a definite 
statement of the Truth, and in its fundamentals this 
Timth has been always the same. The presentations 
■of it have varied because of differences in the races to 
whom it was offei^ed. The conditions of civilisation 
-and the degree of evolution obtained by varions races 
havo made it desirable to jiresent this one Timtll in 
divers forms. But the inner Truth is always the same, 
and tlie source from which it comes is the same, oven 
though the oxteimal phases may appear to be different 
and even contradictoiy. It is foolish for monto^vrangle 
over the question of the superiority of one teacher or 
one form of teaching to another, for tlie teacher is 
always one sent by the Gi’eat Brotherhood of Adepts, 
■and in all its impoitant points, in its etliical and moral 
principles, the teaching has always been tlie same. 

"riiore is in the world a body of Truth which lies at 
the back of all these religions, and ropresents the facts 
•of nature as far as they are at present known to man. 
In tlio outer world, because of their ignorance of this, 
people are always disputing and arguing about whether 
thera is a God; whether man survives death ; wliether 
-definite progress is possible for him, and what is his 
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relation to tlify universe. These (luestious are ever 
' present in the uiincl of man as soon as intelligence is 
awakened. They are not mmnswerahle, os is freq nently 
supposed; the answers to them are within the roach of 
anyone who will make proper efforts to find them.. 
The truth is obtainable, and the conditions of its 
attainment are possible of achievement by anyone who 
^vill make the effort. 

In the earlier stages of the development of humanity, 
the great Officials of the Hierarchy are provided from 
outside, from • other and more highly evolved parts of 
the system, but as soon as men can be trained to the 
necessary level of power and wisdom these offices are 
held by them. In order to be fit to hold such an office 
a man must raise himself to a very high level, and 
must become what is called an Adept— a being of 
goodness, power and wisdom so great that Ho towers 
above the rest of humanity, for He has already attained 
tlie summit of ordinary human evolution; He has 
achieved- what the plan of the Deity marked out for 
Him to achieve daring this age or dispensation. Bat 
His evolution later on continues beyond that level — 
continues to divinity. 

A large number of men have attained the Adept 
level— men not of one nation, but of all the leading 
nations of the world— rare souls who with indomitable 
• courage have stormed the fortresses of natui'e, and 
captnred her innermost secrets, and so have truly 
earned the. right to be called Adepts. Among Them 
there are 3Q(iany degrees and many lines of activity but 
always some of Them remain within touch of our earth 
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as members of this Hierai*oliy which has in chai'ge the 
administration of the afEaii*s of our world and of tlie 
spiritual evolution of our humanity. 

This august body is often called the Great White 
Brotherhood, but its members are not a community all 
living together. Bach of Them, to a large extent, 
■draws Himself apart from the world, and They are in 
constant communication with one another and with 
Their Head; but Their knowledge of higher forces is 
so great that this is achieved 'without any necessity 
for meeting in the physical world. In many cases 
They continue to live each in His own country, 
and Their power remains unsuspected among those 
who live near Them. Any man who will may attract 
Their attention, but he can do it only by show- 
ing laimself worthy of Their notice. None need 
fear that his efforts will pass unnoticed; such 
oversight is impossible, for the man who is devot- 
ing himself to seiwice such as this, stands out fi'oni the 
rest of humanity like a great dame in a dark niglit. 
A few of these great Adepts, who are thus worldng 
for the good of the world, are willing to take as 
apprentices those who have resolved to devote them- 
selves utterly to tlie service of mankind ; such Adepts 
are called Masters. 

One of these apprentices was Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky — a great soul who vms sent out to offer 
knowledge to the world- some forty years ago. 
With Colonel Henry Steele Olcott she founded the 
Tlioosopliical Society for the spread of this knowledge 
which she liad to give. Among those who came into 
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contact* with her in those early days was ^Ir. A. P. 
Siunett, the editor of The Pioneer, and his keen intel- 
Icot at once grasped the inngnitiidc and the importnnee 
of the teaching wliich she put heforc him. Although 
ifadame Blavatsky liei:self liad pre^nously wi-itten 
Unveiled, it had attracted but little attention, and it 
■was Sir. Sinnett who firiit made tlie teaching really 
available for western readeiis in his two books, 77m 
Occult World and Eaoferlc Buddhitthi, 

It was through these works that I myself first came 
to know their author, and afterwards Madame 
Blavatsky herself; from both of them I learned much. 
When I asked Jradamc Blavatsky how one could learn 
still more, how one could make dcHiiito progi’css along 
the Path which she pointed ont to us, she told me of 
the possibility that other students might be accepted 
as apprentices by the great Spinsters, even as she herself 
had been accepted, and that the only way to gain such 
acceptance was to show oneself worthy of it by earnest 
and altruistic work. She told me that to i*cach that 
goal a man must be absolutely one-pointed in his 
determination ; that no one who tried to serve both 
God and Mammon could ever hope to succeed. One 
of these Masters Himself had -said; “In order to 
succeed, a pupil must leave his own world and come 
into ours.” 

This means that he must cease to be one of the 
majority who live for wealth and power, and must join 
the tiny minority who care nothing for such things, but 
live only in order to devote themselves selflessly to the 
good of the world. She warned ns clearly that the 
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way was dajficnlt to tread, that we should ho misunder- 
stood and reviled hy those who still lived in the world, 
and that we had nothing to look for\Wd to butthe 
hardest of hard work; and though the result was sure, 

, no one could foretell how long it would take to arrive 
at it. Some of us accepted these conditions joyfully, 
and we have never for a moment regretted the 
decision. 

After some years of work I had the privilege of com- 
ing into contact with these great Masters of the Wis- 
dom ; from Them I learnt many things— among others, . 
how to verify for myself at first hand most of the teach- 
ings which They had given. So that, in this matter, I 
write of what I know, and what I liave seen for myself. 
Certain points are mentioned in the teaching, foi* the 
verification of which powers are required far beyond 
anything which I have gained so far. Of them, I can 
say only that they are consistent mth what I do know, 
and in many cases are necessary ae hypotheses to 
account for what I liave seen. They come to me along 
wiUh. the rest of the Theosophical system upon the 
authoiity of these mighty Teachers. Since then I have 
learnt to examine for myself by far the greater part of 
what I was told, and I have found the inf onriatioii given 
to me to ho correct in every particular; therefore I am 
justified in assuming the probability tliat that other 
part), which as yet I cannot verify, will also pi'ove to he 
correct when I arrive at its level, 

To attain the Iionour of being accepted ns an 
apprentice of one of the Master's .of the Wisdom is the 
object set before himself by every eiivncst Theosophical 
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student. But It means a dotcrmincd olTort. There 
have always been men who were willing to make the 
necessary effort, and therefore there liavo always been 
men who know. The knowledge is so, transcendent 
that when a man grasps it fully he bortimes more than 
man, and he passes beyond our ken. 

But there are Stages in tlie acciuiremcnt of this 
knowledge, and we may learn muoli, if wc will, from 
those who themselves are still in pj*ocess of learning ; 
for all Imman beings stand on one or other of the rungs 
of the ladder of cvuliitiou. The primitive stand at its 
foot; we who are civilised beings have already climbed 
part of the way. But though we can look back and sec 
rungs of the ladder below us which wc havo already 
passed, we ma3' also look np and sue mau^’’ rungs above 
us to which wc have not yet attained. Just as men are 
standing even now on each of the rungs below us, so 
that wc can sec the stages bj'* which man has mounted^ 
so also are there men standing on each of the rungs 
above us, so that from studjdng tliom we may see how 
man sliall mount in the future. Precisely because we 
see men on every step of this laddor, which leads up to 
a glory which as yet we have no words to express, we 
know that the ascent to that glory is possible for ns. 
Those who stand lugh above us, so high that They seem 
to us as gods in Their marvellous knowledge and power, 
tell ns that They stood not long since where we are 
standing now, and They indicate to us clearly the steps 
which lie between, which wo also must tread if we 
would bo as They. 


2 



OHAPTEE m 


THE EOEMATION OP A SOLAE SYSTEM 

The beginning of tbe universe (if ever it bad a 
beginning) is beyond our ken. At the earliest point of 
history that we oan reach, the two great opposites of 
Spirit and matter, of life and form, are already in full 
activity. We find tliat the ordinary conception of 
matter needs a revision, for what are commonly called 
force and matter are in reality only two varieties of 
Spirit at different stages in evolution, and the real 
matter or basis of everything lies in the background 
unperceived. A French scientist has recently said: 
“There is no matter; there are nothing but holes in 
the «ther.” 

This also agrees Tvitli tlie oelebrat®d theory of 
Professor Osborne Reynolds. Occult investigation 
shows this to be the correct view, and in that way 
explains what Oriental sacred books mean when they 
say that matter is an illusion. 

Tlie ultimate root-matter as seen at our level is what 
scientists call the mther of space." To every physical 

1 This has been described in Occult OhemtsiTy under the namo of 
Icoilon. 
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•seiisc the space occupied by it appears empty, yet in rc- 
'ality tin’s mtlicr is far denser than anything of which 
we can conceive. ' Its density is defined by Pi*ofessor 
Reynolds as being ten thousand times greater than 
that of water, and its mean piTssure as seve?i hundred 
and fifty thousand tons to the square inch. 

This substance is perceptible OJily to highly deve- 
loped clairvoyant power, AVe must assmno a time 
(though we have no direct knowledge on this point) 
when this substance hllod all space. AVc must also 
suppose that some great Being (imt the Deity of a 
solar sj'stcin, but some Being almost infinitely higher 
tlian that) changed this condition of rest hy pouring 
■out His spirit or force into a certain section of 
this matter, a section of the size of a whole universe. 
Tlie effect of the introduction of this foi-ce is as that of 
the blowing of a mighty breath ; it has formed ’witliin 
this mther an incalculable number of tiny splienoal 
bubbles,^ and these bubbles are the ultimate atoms of 
wliich what wo call matter is composed. They are not 
the atoms of tlic chemist, nor even the ultimate atoms 
of the physical world. Tliey stand at a far higher 
level, and what are usually called atoms are composed 
^ -of vast aggregations of these bubbles, as will be seen 
later. 

When the Solar Deity begins to make His system, 
He finds ready to His hand this material — ^this infinite 
mass of tiny bubbles which can be built up into various 
kinds of matter as we know it. Ho oommencea by 

^ The bubbles are spoken of in The Secret Doctrine aa the holes 
^ i7hioh Pehat digs in space* 
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defining the limit of His field of aotivit 3 ^ a vast spliei'e- 
whose circumference is far larger then the orbit of the 
outermost of His future planets. Within the limit of' 
that sphere He sets up a kind of gigantic vortex — a 
motion which sweeps together all the bubbles into a 
vast central mass, the material of the nebula that is tO' 
be. 

Into this yast’revolving sphere He sends forth succes- 
sive impulses of force, gatlieriug together the hubbies 
into ever more and more complex aggregations, and 
producing in this way seven gigantic interpenetrating 
worlds of matter of different degrees of density, all 
concentric and all occupying the same space. 

Acting tlirough His Third Aiapect He sends forth 
into this stupendous sphere the first of these impulses. 
It sets up all through the sphere a vast number of tiny 
vortices, each of which draws into itself forty-nine 
bubbles, and arranges them in a certain shape. These* 
little groupings of bubbles so formed are the atoms 
of the second of the interpenetrating worlds. The 
whole number of the bubbles is not used in this way,, 
sufficient being left in the dissociated state to act as 
atoms for the first and highest of these worlds. In 
due time comes the second impulse, which seizes 
upon nearly all these forty-nine bubble atoms Ocaving 
only enough to pi»ovide atoms for tho second world), 
draws them back into itself and then, throwing 
them out again, sets up among them vortices, each of 
which holds within itself 2,401 bubbles (49®). TJieso 
form the atoms of the third woi*ld. Again after a time 
comes a third impulse, which in the same way soizea 
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xLpon nearly all tliese 2,4^1 bubble atoms, draws thorn 
' back again into their original form, and again throws 
them outward once more as the atoms of the fourth 
world — each atom containing this time 49“ bubbles. 
This pi*ocess is repeated until the sixth of these succes- 
sive impulses has built the atom of the seronth or lowest 
world — that atom coutainiug 49° of the original bubbles. 

This atom of the seventh world is the ultimate atom 
■oi the physical world — not any of the atoms of which 
•chemists speak, but that ultimate out of which all their 
atoms are made. We have at this stage airived at tliat 
conditioli of affairs in which the vast wliirling sphere 
contains within itself seven types of matter, all one in 
essence, because all built of the same kind of bubbles, 
but diffeiing in their degi'ee of density. All these 
types are freely intermingled, so that specimens of each 
type %ronld be found in a small portion of the sphere 
taken at random in any part of it, with, however*, a 
general tendency of the heavier atoms to gravitate 
more and more towards the centre. 

The seventh impulse sent out from the Third Aspect 
-of the Deity does not, as before, draw back the physical 
■atoms which were last made into the original dissociated 
bubbles, but draws them together into certain aggre- 
gations, thus making a number of different kinds of 
what may be called proto-elements, and these again 
■are joined together into the various forms wliich are 
known to science as chemical elements. The making 
•of these extends over a long period of ages, and they 
■are made in a certain definite order by the interaction 
•of several foi'oes, as is correctly indicated in Sir William 
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Crookes’ paper on The Gkfuesis of the BUmmU. Indeed 
tke process of tkeir making is not eren now concluded;, 
uraniam is the latest and Heaviest element so far as we 
know, but others still more complicated may' perliapa 
be produced in the future. 

A& ages rolled on the condensation increased, and 
presently the stage of a vast glowing nebula was 
reached. As it cooled, still rapidly rotating, it flatten- 
ed into a huge disc and gradually broke up into rings 
surrounding a central body — an arrangement not un- 
like that which Saturn exhibits at the present day, 
though on a far larger scale. Ab the time drew near 
when the planets would be required for the purposes 
of evolution, the Deity set up somewhere in the thick- 
ness of each ring a subsidiary vortex, into which a 
great deal of the matter of the ring was by degi*ees 
collected. The collisions of the gathered fragments 
caused a revival of the heat, and the resulting planet 
was for a long time a mass of glomng gas. Little by 
little it cooled once more, until it became fit to be the 
theatre of life such as ours. Thus wei’o all the planets 
formed. 

Almost all the matter of those interpenetrating worlda 
was by this time concentrated into the newly-formed 
planets. Each of them was and is composed of all 
those different kinds of matter. The eai*th upon wliich 
we are now living is not merely a great ball of physical 
matter,' built of the atoms of that lowest world, but lias 
also attached to it an abundant supply of matter of the 
sixth, the fifth, the fourth and other woi’lds. It is well- 
known to all students of science that particles of 
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matter never acluully loncli <nie aiiollicr, even in flie 
liardesl- of substsuices. Tlio sjiaces lietwecMi ilunn are 
always far jrrenter in propcirtien than their own size — 
enormously greater. So there is ample room for all 
the other kinds of atoms of all those oilier worhis, not 
only to lie hetweeii the atoms of ihe denser mntler, hut 
to move fpiito freely among iliem and around them. 
Consequently this plnbe ujHtn wliieh wi* live is not one 
world, hut seven interpr'iieiralinp worhls, alloccnpjnng 
the satin* space, cxeepi tiiai the finer types of matter 
extend further from the centre than dfies the denser 
matter. 

"Wc have given iianie.s to these interiienetrating 
worlds for convenience in speaking of them. Xo 
name is needed for the tirsl, as man is not yet 
in direct connection with it; hut when it is necessary 
to mention it, ic may he called the divine world. The 
second is de.^cribed as the monadic, heeaiise in it exist 
those Sparks of the divine hife whicli we call the 
linman ^founds; Imt neither of these can be louclicd 
hy the highest clairvoyant investigations at present 
possible for us. The third sphere, who.so atoms contain 
2, -101 bubbles, is called the .spiritual world, because in 
it functions the liighcsi Spirit in man as now consti- 
tuted. The fonrth is the intnitionni world/ because 
from it come the highest intuitions. Tlio fifth is 
the mental n'orld, because of its matter is built the 
mind of man. The sixth is called tlio emotional or 
astral \7orld, because the emotions of man cause 
undulations in its matter. (The name astral was 

^ ProvioaBly called in Thcosophical litoratnro tlio baddhic plauo. 
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given to it by medissval alohemists, because its mattei* 
is starry or shining as compared to that of the denser 
world). The seventh world, composed of the type of 
matter which we see all around us, is- called the 
physical 

The matter of which all these interpenetrating 
worlds are built is essentially the same matter, but 
differently aiTanged and of different degrees of 
density. Therefore the I'ates at which these various 
types of matter normally vibx’ate differ also. They 
may be considered as a vast gamut of undulations 
consisting of many octaves. The physical matter uses 
a certain number of the lowest of tliese octaves, the 
astral matter another group of octaves just above that, 
the mental matter a still fui*ther group, and so on. 

Not only has each of these worlds its own type of 
matter ; it has also its own set of aggregations of that 
matter — ^its own substances. In each world we arrange 
these substances in seven classes accoiding to tlie rate 
at which their molecules vibrate. Usually, but not 
invariably, the slower oscillation involves also a larger 
molecule — a molecule, that is, built up by a special 
arrangement of the smaller molecules of the 
next higher subdivision. Tlie application of heat 
increases the size of the molecules and also quickens 
and amplifies their undulation, so tliat they cover more 
ground, and the object as a whole expands, until the 
point is reached where the aggregation of molecules 
breaks up, and the latter passes from one condition to 
that next above it. In the matter of the ph3r8ical wo)*ld 
the seven subdivisions are represented by seven degrees 
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•of density of matter, to wliioli, beginning fi’om below 
npwai’ds, we give the names solid, liquid, gjisoous, 
•etlieric, supor-etlioric, snb-atoiiiic and atomic. 

The atomic snbdi\nsion i.s ono in which all forms am 
built by the compression into certain shapes of the 
physical atoms, without any previous mllcetion of these 
atoms into bloeb.s or molecules. Typifying the 
pli>*sical ultimate atom for the moment by a brick, any 
forin in the atniniu snbdivi.sioii would bo made by 
gathering together some of the bricks, and building 
them into a certain shape. Tn order to make matter 
for the nc.\t lower suh division, a certain number of the 
bricks (atoms) wijiild first be gathered together and 
cemented into small blocks of sa3' ff»iir bricks each, five 
bricks each, six bricks or seven bricks; and then these 
blocks so made would be used as bnil ding-stones. For 
tbe next subdivision several of the blocks of the second 
subdivision cemented together in certain shapes would 
form building-stones, and so on to the lowest. 

To transfer any substance from the solid condition to 
the liquid (that is to say, to melt it) is to increase the 
vibration of its compound molecules until at last they 
■are shaken apart into the simpler molecules of which 
they were built. This process can in all cases be re- 
peated again and again until finally any and eveiy 
physical substance can be reduced to the ultimate atoms 
•of the physical world. 

Each of these worlds has its inhabitants, whose 
■senses are normally capable of responding to the 
undulations of their own world only. A man Imng 
(as we are all doing) in the physical world sees, hears, 
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feels, by vibrations ooimected mtii the pbysioal matter 
around bim. Ho is equally surrounded by tbe astral 
and mental and other Trorlds wbicli are interpenetrat- 
ing bis own denser world, but of them be is normally 
unconscious, because bis senses cannot respond to the 
oscillations of tbeir matter, just as our pbysioal eyes 
cannot see by the vibrations of ultra-violet light, 
although scientiiic experiments show that they exist,, 
and there are other consciousnesses 'Hvith diSerently-*- 
formed organs who ctm see by them, A being living 
in the astral world might be occupying the very same 
space as a being living in the physical world, yet each 
would be entirely unconscious of the other and would 
in no way impede the free movement of the other. The 
same is true of all the other worlds. Wo are at this 
moment surrounded by these worlds of finer matter, as 
close to us as the world we see, and their inhabitants 
are passing through us and about us, but we are 
entirely unconscious of them. 

Since our evolution is centred at present upon this 
globe which we call the earth, it is in connection with it 
only that we shall be speaking of these higher worlds,, 
so in future when I use the term “ astral world I shall 
mean by it the astral part of our own globe only, and 
not (as heretofore) the astral part of the whole solar 
system. This astral part of our own world is also a 
globe, but of astral matter. It occupies the same place- 
as the globe which we see, but its matter (being so 
much lighter) extends out into space on all sides of ns 
further than does fclie atmosphere of the earth — a great 
deal further. It stretches to a little less tlian the mean 
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distance of the moon, so that though the two physical 
globes, the earth and the moon, are nearly 2*10,000 
miles apart^ the astral globes of these two bodies touch 
one another when the moon is in pciigeo, but not when 
she is in apogee. I shall apply the term “ mental 
world” to the still larger globe of mental matter in the 
midst of which our physical earth exists. AVheii we come 
to the still higher globes we hare spheres largo enough 
to touch the coiTGsponding spli cn^s of other planets 
in the system, though their matter also is just as much 
about us hei'c on the surface of the solid earth as that 
of the others. All these globes of finer matter arc a part 
of us, and are all I’evolviug round the sun with their 
risible part. The student will do well to accustom 
himself to think of our earth as the whole of this mass 
of interpenetrating worlds — not only the comparatively 
small physical ball in the centre of it. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE 

AlIi the impulses of life which I have described as 
building the interpenetrating’ worlds come forth from 
the Third Aspect of the Deity. Hence in tlie Christian 
scheme that Aspect is called “ the Giver of Life,*' the 
Spirit who bi'ooded over the face of the waters of- 
space. In Theosoplucal literature these impulses are 
usually taken as a whole, and called the ilrst 
outpouring. 

When the worlds Iiad been prepared to this extent, 
and most of the chemical elements already existed, the 
second outpouring of life took place, and this came 
from the Second Aspect of the Deity. It brought with 
it the power of combination. In all the worlds it 
found existing what may be thought of as elements 
•corresponding to those worlds. It proceeded to 
■combine those elements into organisms wliich it then 
ensouled, and in this way it built up the seven 
kingdoms of nature. Theosophy recognises seven 
kingdoms, because it regards man as separate from 
.the animal kingdom, and it takes into account several 
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siajjes dI' wbii'li niv iinwn by tbn physical 

eyp, and gives lo tbein tlu* iiii'cliinval uaine rif “clniuMital 
kingdom?. ” 

The divine bib* ponrs itself iiitt) matlor from above, 
and its whole coiiv.'-e may be Ihonght of in ! wn .stage's — 
the gradnal assnni])tirni of grcjsser and grosser matlerj 
and then the gradual easting oiT again of the vehicles 
■which have l)Con assumed. The earliest level upon 
which its vehicles enn be scientilically ob-iorvcfl is fhe 
mental — the fifth counting f mm the liner lo the grosser, 
the first on whieh tln-re arc* separated glohos. Tn 
practical study it is found convenient to divide this 
mental world intt> two parts, whieh wi* call Ihc higher 
and the lower accunlinglo the degree »»f density of 
their mnrlei’. The higher eonsists of the* tlireo finer 
subdivisions of mental matter; the lower part of the 
other four. 

AVhen the outprniring reuche.*t the higher mental 
world it draws together the ethereal elements there, 
combines thorn into what at that Icvtd coiTospond to 
ETibstanccs, and of these substances builds forms which 
it inhabits, call thi.s the first elemental kingdom. 

After a long period of evolution through differeni> 
fonns at tliat level, tlie wave of life, which is all the 
timo pressing steadily do'wnwards, learns to identify 
itself so fully with those forms tliat, instead of occupy- 
ing them and withdrawing from tliem periodically, it is 
able to bold them permanently and make them part of 
itself, so tliat no-sr from that level it can proceed to the 
temporary occupation of forms at a still lower level. 
When it reaches this stage we call it the second 
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elemental kingdom, the ensonliug life of which resided 
upon the higher mental levels, while the vehicles 
through which it manifests are on the lower. 

After another vast period of similar length, it is 
found that the downward pressure has caused tliis 
process to repeat itself ; once more the life has identified 
itself with its forms, and has taken up its residence 
upon the lower mental levels, so that it is capable of 
ensouling bodies in the astral world. At tliis stage we 
call it the third elementaJ kingdom. 

We speak of all these forms as finer or grosser 
relatively to one another, but all of them are almost 
infinitely finer than any with which we are acquainted 
in the physical world. Each of these three is a kingdom 
of nature, as varied in the manifestations of its differ- 
•ent forms of life as is the animal or vegetable kingdom 
which we know. After a long period spent in ensouling 
the forms of the third of these elemental kingdoms it 
identifies itself with them in turn, and so is able to 
ensoul the etlierio part of the mineral kingdom, and be- 
comes the life which vivifies that— for there is a life in 
the mineral kingdom just as much as in the vegetable 
or tlie animaJ, although it is in conditions where it 
cannot manifest so freely. In the course of the mineral 
evolution the doTOward pressure causes it to identify 
itself in the same way with the etlienc matter of the 
physical world, and from that to ensoul tlie denser 
matter of such minerals as are perceptible to our senses. 

In the mineral kingdom we include not only what 
are usually called minerals, but also liquids, gases and 
many etheric substances the existence of which is 
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inikiii‘wii fo wi'slcrn sHi*nri‘, AH tiit* mrUfiM* wliicli 
wt’ know niiytln’nir is livinir inait'T. iiml Mu- 110* wliinli 
it I'niif'iii]'! is always ovulvinp. Wlii‘n i* has 
till* I’Piifra! point -if tin* ininnral sTairo tlu* ilownwanl 
pivssarc* c’oa«o«i. anil is rnplnri'd hy an iipwarH tmul- 
onry; llic nuthroaThiuiT iias cnas**'! a ml tlip imlnnvin^j: 
has hrpin. 

Wlirn niinrral r>vnlntinn is ri»mpl('t»Ml. tin* lift? has 
w'lrlnlrawn ii-'filf airain inin tin* astral worM, hat 
hfiaviiijr with it all iht’ ri-snlts dlitainml tlironc-h its 
^.‘.';|vn'hMK*fs in ‘tin* physical. At this sfaL'c if ensouls 
vcL'ciahlc forms, ami hcfrins to sh*»w its(*]f much rnnre 
clearly a « what we coniinonly call life- -plant-life of 
all hinds; -iml ar a yet Inter sfaire nf its di-volopmont 
ir leax'es tlip vc.ireiahle kinirdom and (msnul.s the 
animal Irincrdoin. Tlio nltainiiienl of this levcd is Mic 
siirn that i: has withdrawn itself still fiirthor, and is 
now work in',' from the lower mental world. Jn order 
to work in physical matter from thal mental W’orld it 
ninst operate thronpli the intervening astral matter; 
and that astral matter is now no longer part of the 
garment- of the group son! as a. whole, hut is (ho 
individual astral hody of the animal concerned, as will 
he later explained. 

In each of these kingdoms it not only passes a period 
of time which is to onr ideas almost incredibly long, but 
it also goes through a definite course of evolution, be- 
ginning from the lower manifestations of that kingdom 
and ending "with the highest. In tho vegetahlo kingdom, 
for example, the life-force might commenco its career* 
hy occupying grasses or mosses and end it by ensouling 
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magnificent forest trees. In the animal kingdom it 
nught commence with mosquitoes or wth anima.loul«e, 
and might end with the finest specimens of the 
mammalia. 

The whole process is one of steady evolution from 
lower forms to higher, from the simpler to the more 
complex. But what is evolving is not primarily the 
form, but the life within it. The forms also evolve and 
grow better as time passes ; but this is in order that 
they may be appropriate vehicles for more and more 
advanced waves of life. When the life has reached 
the highest level possible in the animal kingdom, it may 
then pass on into the human kingdom, under conditions 
which will presently be explained. 

The outpouring loaves one kingdom and passes to 
another, so that if we had to deal with only one wave 
of this outpouring we could have in existence only one 
kingdom at a time. But the Deity sends out a constant 
succession of tliese waves, so that at any given time 
we find a number of them simultaneously in operation. 
We ourselves represent one such wave ; but we find 
evolving alongside us another wave whidi ensouls the 
animal kingdom — a wave which came out from the 
Deity one stage later than we did. We find also the 
vegetable kingdom, which represents a tliird wave, and 
the mineral kingdom, which represents a fourtli ; and 
occultists know of the existence all round us of tliree 
elemental Idngdoms, which represent the fiftli, sixth 
and seventh waves. All these, however, are successive 
ripples of tlie same great outpouring from the Second 
Aspect of the Deity. 
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VCc have lierc, then, a scliomc of evolution in Avhich 
llip divine Life involves itself more and more deeply 
ill niatrer, in oi’dcr that llirougli that, matter it may 
receive vibrations 'vvliicli could not otlicriviso affect 
it — impacts from witboiif, which by degrees arouse 
within it rates of undulation corresponding to their 
so that it learns to respond to tliein. Later on it 
learns ot itself to genera to these rates of undulation, 
and so becoinis a being possessed of spiritual powers. 

VCv may presume that when this outpouring of life 
originally came forth from the Deity, at some level 
nltogetlier beyond our power of cognition, it may per- 
haps have honn homogenoons ; but when it first comes 
within practical cognisance, wlicm it is itself in tho 
infiiitional wfirhl, but is ensouling bodies made of the 
mattor of the higher mental world, it is already not 
one huge wnrld-sonl, but many souls. Lot us suppose 
a liomogenenus outpouring, which may be considered 
as one vast soul, at one end of the scale; at the other, 
wlien Immanity is reached, wc find that one vast soul 
bridccn np into millions of the comparatively little 
souls of individual men. At any stage between these 
two escti'emos we find an intermediate condition, the 
immense world-soul already subdivided, but not to the 
utmost limit of possible subdivision. 

Each man is a soul, but not each animal or each 
plant. Man, as a soul, can manifest through only one 
body at a time in the physical world, whereas one 
animal soul manifests simultaneously through a number 
of animal bodies, one plant-soul through a number 
of separate plants. A lion, for example, is not a 
8 
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permanently separate entity in the same way as a man 
is. When the man dies — ^that is, when he as a soul lays 
asid.e his physical body— he remains himself exactly 
as he was before, an entity separate from all otlier 
entities. When tlie lion dies, that whioh has been tlie 
separate soul of him is poured back into the massfi‘dm 
which it came— a mass which is at the same time pro- 
■yiding the souls for many other lions. To such a 
mass we give the name of “group-soul ", 

To such a group-soul is attached a considerable 
number of lion bodies — ^let us say a hundred. Each of 
those bodies while it lives lias its hundredth part of 
the group-soul attached to it, and for the time being 
this is apparently quite separate, so that the lion is as 
much an individual during his physical life as the man ; 
but he is not a permanent individual. When he dies 
the soul of him flows back into the group-soul to whioh 
it belongs, and that identical lion-soul cannot be 
separated again from tlie group. 

A useful analogy may help comprehension. Imagine 
the group-sonl to be represented by the water in a 
bucket, and the hundred Hon bodies by a hundred 
tumblers. As each tumbler is dipped into the bucket 
it takes out from it a tumblerful of water (the separate 
soul)* That water for the time being takes the ^ape 
of the vehicle which it fills, and is temporarily separate 
from the water which remains in the bucket, and from 
the water in the other tumblers. 

Now put into each of the hundred tumblei’s some 
kind of colouring matter or some kind of flavouiing. 
That will represent the qualities developed by its 
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experiences in ilie separate soul of the lion during 
its lifetime. Pour back the \7ater from the tumbler 
into the bucket; that represents the death of the lioiu 
TJie colouring matter or the flavouring will be 
•distributed tlirough the whole of the water in the 
bucket, but will be a much fainter colouring, a much 
less pronounced flavour when thus distiibutcd tlian 
it was when confined in one tumbler. The qualities 
developed hy the experience of one lion attached to 
tlmt graup'Soul are therefore shared by the entire 
group-soul but in a much lower degree. 

We may take out another tumblerful of water from . 
that bucket, but we can never again get exactly the 
same tumblerful after it has once been mingled with the 
rc.<%r. Every tumblerful taken from that bucket in the 
future ^vill contain some traces of the colouring or 
flavoui’ing put into each tumbler whose contents have 
been returned to the bucket. Just so the qualities 
developed by the experience of a single lion will become 
rile common property of all lions who are in the future 
to be bom from that group-aon], though in a lesser 
degree than that in which they existed in the indiridual 
lion who developed them. 

That is the explanation of inherited instiuots ; that is 
why the duckling which has been hatched by a hen 
iakes to the water instantly without needing to be 
shown how to swim ; why the chicken just out of its 
shell will cower at the sliadow of a hawk; why a bird 
which lias been artificiaUy hatched, and has never seen 
a nest, nevertheless knows how to make one, and makes 
it-according to the traditionB of its kind. 
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Lower down in the scale of animal life enormous 
numbers of bodies are attached to a single group^soul — 
countless millions; for example, in the case of some of 
the smaller insects ; but as we rise in the animal king- 
dom the number of bodies attached to a single group- 
soul becomes smaller and smaller, and therefore the- 
differences between individuals become greater. 

Thus the group-souls gradually break up. Heturn- 
ing to the symbol of the bucket, as tumbler after 
tumbler of water is withdrawn from it, tinted with some 
sort of colouring matter and returned to it, the whole 
bucketful of water gradually becomes richer in colour. 
Suppose that by imperceptible degrees a kind of 
Tertical film fwms itself across the centre of the bucket,, 
and gradually solidifies itself into a division, so that we- 
have now a right half and a left half to the backet, and' 
each tumblerful of water which is- taken out is- 
returned always to the same half from which it came. 

Then presently a difierence will be set up, and the 
liquid in one half of the bucket 'will no longer be the- 
same as that in the other. We have then practically 
two buckets, and when this stage is reached in a group- 
soul it splits into two, as a cell separates by fission. 
In this way, 'as the experience grows ever richer,, 
the group-souls grow smaller but more numei*ons, until 
at the highest point we arrive at man with his single- 
individual soul, which no longer returns into a gi'oup,. 
but remains alwa5^ separate. 

One of the life-waves is 'rivifying the whole of a 
kingdom 5 but not every group-soul in that life-'wave- 
■vsill pass through the whole of that kingdom from the- 
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"bottom to the top. If ill the vcgctsiblc kingdom a 
■certain group-soul has ensouled forest trees, when it 
passes on into the animal kingdom it will omit all the 
leaver stages — that is, it will never inliahit insects or 
reptiles, hut will begin at once at tlie level of the lower 
mammalia. The insects and reptiles will be vintied by 
group-souls which have for some reason loft the veget- 
able kingdom at a much lower level than the forest tree. 
In the same l^'ay the group-son 1 which has reached the 
highest levels of the animal kingdom will not individ- 
ualise into primitive savages, hut into men of somewhat 
higher type, the primitive savages being recruited from 
group-souls which have left the animal kingdom at a 
lower level. 

Grenp-souls at any level or at all levels arrange 
themselves into seven great tjTJes, according to the 
Minister of the Deity through whom their life has 
poured forth. These types are clearly distinguishable 
ill all the kingdoms, and the successive forms taken by 
any one of them form a connected scries, so that 
animals, vegetables, minerals and the varieties of the 
elemental creatures may all bo ari'anged into seven 
great gi'onps, and the life coming along one of those 
lines will not diverge into any of the others. 

No detailed list has yet been made of the animals, 
plants or minerals from this point of view ; hut it is 
•certain that the life which is found ensouling a mineral 
of a particular type will never vivify a mineral of any 
other type than its own, though within that type it may 
vary. When it passes on to the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms it will inliahit vegetables and animals of 
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that type and of no other ; and ^hen it eventually' 
reaches humanity it will individualise into men of that . 
type and of no other. 

The method of individualisation is the raising of the- 
soul of a particular animal to a level so much higher 
than that attained by its group-soul that it can no 
longer return to the latter. This cannot be done with 
any animal, but only with those whose brain is develop- 
ed to a certain level, and the method usually adopted 
to acquire such mental development is to bring the- 
animal into close contact witli man, ludindualisation, 
tlierefore, is possible only for domestic animals, and 
only for certain kinds even of those. At the head of 
each of the seven types stands one kind of domestic 
animal-Hihe dog for one, the cat for another/ the 
elephant for a‘ third, the monkey for a fomth, and so on.. 
The wild animals can all be arranged on seven lines 
leading up to the domestic animals; for example, the 
fox and the wolf are obviously on the same line with 
the dog, while the lion, the tiger and the leopaid 
equally obviously lead ui) to tlie domestic cat; so that 
the group-soul animating a hundred lions mentioned 
some time ago might at a later stage of its evolution 
have divided into, let us say, five gi'oup-souls each 
animating twenty cats. 

The life-wave spends a long period of time in each 
kingdom; we are now only a little past the middle of 
such an ceon, and consequently the conditions are not 
favourable for the achievement of tlmt individ- 
ualisation which normally comes only at tlio end of 
a period. Eare instances of such attainment may 
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occasionally be observed on tbo part of some animal 
much in advance of tlie average. Close association 
'vritli man is necessary to pi*odiico this result. The 
animal if kindly treated develops devoted affection 
for liis Imman friend, and also unfolds liis intellectual 
powers in trying to undex’stand that friend and to 
anticipate his wishes. In addition to this, the emotions 
and tlie thoughts of the man act con.staiitly upon those 
of tho animal, and tend to inisc liiin tf) a liighor level 
both emotionally and intcllectiinlly. Under favourable 
circumstances this development may proceed so far as 
to raise the animal altogether out (rf touch with the 
group to which ho belongs, so that his fingment of a 
group-soul becomes capable of responding to the 
ontponring which comes fTOin the First -:Vspoct of the 
Deity. 

For this final outpouring is not like tho others, a 
mighty ontrush affecting thousands or millions 
simnltaueously; it comes to each one individually as 
that one is ready to receive it. This outpouring has 
already descended os far as the intuitional world; but 
it comes no farther than that until this upward leap 
is made by the soul of the animal from below; but 
when that happens this tliird outpouring leaps down 
to meet it, and in the higher mental world is formed an 
ego, a permanent individuality— permanent, that is, 
until, far later in his evolution, the man ti'anscends it 
and reaches back to the divine unity from which he 
came. To make this ego, the fragment of the group- 
soul (which has hitherto played the pai*t aJways of 
ensouling force) becomes in its turn a vehicles and is 
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itself ensouled by that divine Spark which has fallen into 
it'from on high. That Spark may be said to liave been 
hovering in the monadic world over the gronp-sonl 
through the whole of its previous evolution, unable to 
effect a junction with it until its corresponding 
fragment in the group-soul had developed suffioieiitly 
to permit it. It is this breaking away from the rest of 
the group-soul and developing a separate ego which 
marks the distinction bet^veen the highest auiin«T.l and 
the lowest man.’ 



CHAPTER V 


THE COXSTITUTION (JK MAX 


!Man is therefore in essence a Spark of the di'^nne Fire, 
belonging to the monadic world. ^ To that Spark, 
dwelling all the time in that world, we give the name 
“ Monad”. For the purposes of human evolution the 
Monad manifests itself in lower worlds. When it 
descends one stage and enters the spiritual world, it 
shows itself there as the ti'iple Spirit, having itself 
three aspects (just as in worlds infinitely Iiigher tlie 
Deity has His three Aspects). Of those three one 
remains always in that world, and we call that the 

^ Tlio President has noir decided upon a set of names for tho 
planes, so for the fatnro thoFe will he used instead of those 
previoQsly employed. A table of them ,iB given below for 
reference. 

. New Names Old Names 

1. Divine world 

2. Monadic „ 

3. Bpiritnal „ 

4. Intuitional „ 

6, Mental „ 

6. Emotional or Astral World 

7. Physical World 

These will supersede the names given in Yol. II of The Inner Life. 


Adi Plane 

Annpadaka „ 

AtmioorNiivanic „ 
Buddhio 

Mental „ 

Astral „ 

Physical „ 
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Spirit iu man. The second aspect manifests itself in 
the intnitional -world, and ^e speak of it as the Intni- 
tion in man. The third shows itself in the higher mental 
world, and we call it the Intelligence in man. These 
three aspects taken together constitute the ego which 
ensouls the fragment from the group-soul. Thus man 
as we know him, though iu reality a Monad residing 
in the monadic world, shows lumself as an ego in the 
higher mental world, manifesting these three aspects 
of himself (Spirit, Intuition and Intelligence) through 
that Yehicle of higher mental matter which we name 
the causal body. 

This ego is the man during the human stage of 
evolution; he is the nearest correspondence, in fact, to 
the ordinary unscientific conception of the soul. He 
lives unchanged (except for his growth) from the 
moment of individualisation until hnmaiuty is 
transcended and merged into divinity. He is in no 
way affected by Avhat we call birth and death; what 
we commonly consider as his life is only a day in his 
life. The body which we can see, the body which is 
born and dies, is a garment which he puts on for the 
purposes of a certain part of his evolution. 

Noi‘ is it the only body which he assumes. Before 
he, the ego in the higher mental world, can take a 
vehicle belonging to the physical world, ho must make' 
a connection with it tliroiigli tlie lower mental and 
astral worlds. When he wishes to descend he dra-iivs 
around himself a veil of the mattez* of the lower mental 
world, which we call his mental body. This is the 
instrument by means of which he thinks all his 
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concrete thouglits — Bibstract thonglit being a power of 
)jbe ego himself in tlie higher mental world. 

Kext he draws round himself a veil of astral matter, 
which we call his astral body ; and that is the instrument 
of liis passions and emotions, and also (in conjunction 
with the low^er part of his mental body) the instrument 
of all such thought as is tingedby selfishness and person- 
al feeling. Only afterhaving assumed these intermediate 
vehicles can he come into touch with a baby physical 
body, and be bom into the world wliich we know. He 
lives through what we call his life, gaining certain 
qualities as the result of its experiences ; and at its 
end, when the physical body is worn out, he reverses 
the process of descent and lays aside one hy one the 
temporary vehicles which lie has assumed. The first 
to go is the physical body, and when that is dropped, 
his life is centred in the astral world and he lives in 
his astral body. 

The length of his stay in that im*ld depends upon 
the amount of passion and emotion which he has 
developed 'within himself in his physical life. If there 
is much of these the asti’nl body is strongly vitalised, 
and ufll persist for a long time ; if there is hut 
little, the astral body has less vitality, and he will 
soon be able to cast that vehicle aside in turn. When 
that is done he finds himself living in liis mental 
body. The strength of that depends upon the nature 
of the thoughts to which he has habituated himself, 
and usually his stay at this' level is a long one. .At last 
it comes to an end, and he casts aside the mental body 
in turn, and is once more tlie ego in liis own woi*ld. 
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Owing to lack of development, he is as yet but 
partially conscious in that world ; the vibrations of its 
matter are too rapid to make any impression upon Iiim, 
just as the ultra-violet rays are too rapid to make any 
impression upon our eyes. After a rest there, he feels 
the desire to descend to a level where the undulations 
are perceptible to him, in order tliat he may feel himself 
to be fully alive j so he repeats the process of descent in- 
to denser matter, and assumes onc^ more a mental, an 
astral and a physical body. As his previous bodies 
have all disintegrated, each in its turn, these new 
vehicles are entirely distinct from them, and thus it 
happens that in his physical life he lias no recollection 
whatever of other similar lives which liave preceded 
it. 

When functioning in this physical world he remem- 
bers by means of his mental body ; but since tliat is a 
new one, assumed only for this birth, it naturally 
cannot contain the memory of previous births in which 
it had no part. The man himself, the ego, does 
remember them all when in his own world, and 
occasionally some partial recollection of thorn or in- 
iluence from them filters through into Ins lower 
vehicles. He does not usually, in his physical life, 
remember the experiences of earlier lives, but he does 
manifest in physical life the qualities whicli those 
experiences have developed in him. Each man is there- 
fore exactly what he lias made himself during tliose 
past lives ; if he has in them developed good qualities 
in himself, he possesses the good qualities now; if 
he ))eglected to train liimself, and consequently left 
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himself weak mul of evil disposition, ho finds himself 
precisely in that condition now. The qualities, good or 
evil, with which he is bom are those which he lias 
made for himself. 

This development of the ego is the object of the 
-whole process of materiation ; he assumes those veils of 
matter precisely because through them ho is able to 
receive vibrations to which he can respond, so that 
his latent faculties may thereby be unfolded. Though 
man descends from on high into these lower worlds, 
it is only throu gh that descent that a full cognisance of 
the liigher worlds is developed in him. Full conscious- 
ness ill any given world involves the power to perceive 
and respond to all the undulations of that world; 
therefore the ordinary man has not yet perfect 
consciousness at any level — ^not even in this physical 
world which he thinks he knows. It is possible for 
him to unfold his percipience in all these worldst 
and it is by means of such developed consciousness 
that we observe all these facts which I am now 
describing. 

The cansal body is tbe permanent vehicle of the ego 
* in the higlier mental world. It consists of matter of 
the first, second and third subdivimona of that world. 
In ordinary people it is not yet fully active, only that 
matter which belongs to the third subdivision being 
vivified. As the ego unfolds his latent possibilities 
through the long course of his evolution, the higher 
matter is gradually brought into action, hut it is only 
in the perfected man whom we call the Adept that it 
is developed to its fullest extent. Such matter can he- 
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discerned by clairvoyant sight, but only by a seer who 
knows how to use the sight of the ego. 

It is difficult to describe a causal body fuUy, because 
the senses belonging to its world are altogether 
different from and higher than ours at this level. 
Such memory of the appearance of a causal body as it 
is possible for a clairvoyant to bring into his physical 
brain represents it as ovoid, and as surrounding the 
physical body of the man, extending to a distance of 
about eighteen inches from the normal surface of that 
body. In the case of pnmitive man it resembles a 
bubble, and gives the impression of being empty. It 
is in reality filled with higher mental matter, but as 
this is not yet brought into activity it remains colour- 
less and transparent. As advancement continues 
it is gradually stirred into alertuess by vibrations 
wluch reach it from the lower bodies. This comes but 
slowly, because the activities of man in the earlier 
stages of his evolution are not of a character to obtain 
expression in matter so fine as that of the higher 
mental body; but when a man reaches the stage 
where he is capable either of abstract thought or of 
unselfish emotion the matter of the causal body is * 
aroused into response. 

When these rates of undulation are awakened within 
him they show themselves in his causal body as colours, 
so that instead of being a mere transparent bubble it 
gradually becomes a sphere filled with matter of the 
most lovely and delicate . hues— an object beautiful 
beyond all conception. It is found by experience 
that these colours are significaut. The vibration which 
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denotes tlie power of unselfisli affection shows itself as 
a 'pale rose-colour ; that which indicates high intellectual 
power is yellow ; that which expresses sympathy is 
green, while blue betokens devotional feeling, and a 
luminous lilac-blue typifies the liigher spirituality. The 
same scheme of colour-significance applies to the bodies 
which are built of denser matter, but as we approach 
the physical world the hues ai'e in every case by compari- 
son grosser — ^not only less delicate but also less living. 

In the course of evolution in the lower worlds man 
often introduces into his velucles qualities wliich are 
undesirable and entirely inappropriate for his life as 
an ego — such, for example, as pride, instability, sensu- 
ality. These, like tlie rest, are reducible to vibrations, 
but they are in all cases vibrations of the lower 
subdivisions of their respective worlds, and therefore 
they cannot reproduce themselves in the causal body, 
which is built exclusively of the matter of the three 
higher subdivisions of its world. For each section of 
the astral body acts strongly upon the corresponding 
section of the mental body, but only upon the corre- 
sponding section j it cannot influence any other part. 
So the causal body can be affected only by the three 
higher portions of the astral body ; and the oscillations 
of those represent only good qualities. 

The practical effect of this is that the man can build 
into the ego (that is, into his true self) nothing hut good 
qualities ; the evil qualities which he develops are in their 
nature transitory and must be thrown aside as he advanc- 
es, because he has no longer within him matter which 
can express them. The difference between the causal 
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bodies of the savage and tbe saint is that the first is 
empty and colourless, while the second is full of brilliant 
coruscating tints. As the man passes beyond even 
sainthood and becomes a great spiritual i>ower, his 
causal body increases in size, because it has so much, 
more to express, and it also begins to pour out from 
itself in all directions powerful rays of living light. 
In one who has attained Adeptship this body is of 
enormous dimensions. 

The mental body is built of matter of the four lower 
subdivisions of the mental world, and expresses the 
concrete thoughts of tlie man. Here also we find 
the same colour-scheme as in the causal body.. 
The hues are somewhat less delicate, and we notice 
one or two additions. For example, a thought of 
pride shows . itself as orange, while irritability is 
manifested by a brilliant scarlet. We may sec 
here sometimes the bnght brown of avarice, the 
grey-brown of selfishness, and the grey-green of deceit. 
Here also we perceive the possibility of a mixture of 
colours; the afEectiou, the intellect, the devotion may 
be tinged by selfishness, and in tliat case their dis- 
tinctive colours are mingled with the brown of-selfish- 
ness, and so we have an impure and muddy appeai'ance. 
Although its particles always in intensely rapid 
motion among themselves, this body has at the same 
time a kind of loose organisation. 

The size and shape of the mental body arc determin- 
ed by those of the causal vehicle. Th8i*e are in it 
certain striations which divide it more or less irregularly 
into segments, each of these corresponding to a certain 
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department of the physical brain, so tliat every type of 
thought should function through its duly assigned 
portion. The mental body is as yet so imperfectly 
developed in ordinary men that there are many 
in 'whom a great nninber of special departments 
are not yet in actmty, and any attempt at thought 
belonging to those departments has to travel round 
through some inappropriate channel which happens 
to be fully open. Tlie result is that thought on 
those subjects is for those people clumsy and uncom- 
prehending. Tliis is why some people have a liead 
for mathematics and others are unable to add correctly 
— why some people instinctively understand, appreciate 
and enjoy music, while others do not know one tune 
from another. 

All the matter of the mental body should be 
circulating freely, but sometimes a man allows his 
thought upon a certain subject to set and solidify, and 
then the circulation is impeded, and there is a congest- 
ion which presently hardens into a lund of wart on 
the mental body. Such a wart appears to ns douui 
here as a prejudice; and until it is absorbed and free 
circulation restored, it is impossible for tlie man to 
think * truly or to see clearly irith regard to that 
particular department of his mind^ as the congestion 
checks the free passage of undulations both out^va^d 
and inward. 

When a man uses any part of his mental body it not 
only vibrates for the time more rapidly, but it also 
temporarily swells out and increases in size. If there 
^ is prolonged thought upon a subject this increase. 

4 
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becomes permanent, and it is tbns open to any man .to 
increase the size of liis niental body either along 
desirable or undesirable lines. 

Good thoughts produce vibrations of the finer matter 
of the body, which by its specific gravity tends to float 
. in the upper part of the ovoid 5 whereas bad thoughts, 
such as selfishness and avarice, are always oscillations 
of the grosser matter, which tends to gravitate towards 
the lower part of the ovoid. Consequently the ordiuaiy 
man, who yields himself not infrequently to selfislx 
thoughts of various kinds, usually expands the lower 
part of his mental body, and presents roughly^ the 
appearance of an egg with its larger end downwards. 
The man who has repressed tliose lower thoughts, 
and devoted himself to higher ones, tends to expand . 
the upper part of his mental body and therefore 
presents tlie appearance of an egg standing on its 
smaller end. From a study of the colours and 
striations of a man’s mental body the clairvoyant 
can perceive his character and the progress he has 
made in his present life. From similar features of the 
causal body he can see what progress tlie ego has 
made since its original formation, when the man left 
the animal kingdom. 

When a man thinks of any concrete object — a book, 
a house, a landscape— ‘he builds a tiny image of the 
object in the matter of his mental body. This image 
floats in the upper part of that body, usually in &ont 
of the face of the man and at about the level of the ' 
eyes. It remains .there as long ‘ as the man is con- 
.templating the object, and usually for a little time 
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afterwards, the length of time depending upon the 
intensity and the clearness of the thought. This form 
is quite objective, and can be seen by another person, 
.if that other has developed the sight of his own mental 
body. If a man thinks of another, he creates a tiny 
poi'trait in just the same way. If his thought is mere-i 
ly oonteinplative and involves no feeling (such as 
aifection or dislike) or desire (such as a wish to see 
the person) the thought does uot usually perceptibly 
affect the man of whom he thinks. 

If coupled with the thonglit of tJie person there is a 
feeling, as for example of aifeoiaon, anothei* pheiiome> 
non occurs besides the forming of the image. Tbe 
thought of atfection takes a definite form, which it 
builds out nf the matter of the thinker’s mental body. 
Because of the emotion involved, it draws round it 
also matter of diis astral body, and thus we hare aii 
astro-mental fni-m which leaps out of the body in winch 
it lias been generated, and moves tlirough space to- 
wards the object of tlie feeling of affection. If the 
thought is sufficiently sti^ong, distance makes absolutely 
no difference to it ; but the thought of an ordinary 
person is usually weak and diffused, aud is therefore 
not effective outside a limited area. 

When this thought-form reaches its object it dis- 
charges itself into his astral and mental bodies, 
communicating to them its own rate of vibration. 
Putting this in another way, a thought of love sent 
from one person to another involves the actual trans- 
ference of a certain amount both of force and of 
matter fi'om the send^ to the r^pient, and its effect 
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upon tlie recipient is to arouse the feeling of affection 
in hiTYij and slightly but permanently to increase his- 
po^ver of loving. But such a thought also strengthens- 
the power of affection in the thinker, and therefore it- 
does good simultaneously to both. 

Every thought builds a form ; if the thought be direct- 
ed to another person it travels to him ; if it be distinctly 
seliish it remains in the immediate neighboarhood of* 
the thinker; if it belongs to neither of these categories- 
it floats for awhile in space and then slowly disintegrates.. 
Every man therefore is leaving behind him wherever* 
he goes a trail of thought-forms; as we go along the- 
street we are walking all the time amidst a sea of other* 
men^s thoughts. If a man leaves his mind blank for a 
time, these residual thoughts of others drift through it, 
making in most cases but little impression upon him.. 
Sometimes one arrives which attracts 'his' attention, so 
that Ins mind seizes upon it and makes it its ovm,, 
strengthens it by the addition of its force, and then 
casts it out again to affect somebody else. A man,, 
therefore, is not responsible for a thought which floats- 
into his because it may be not his, but someone 
eWs; but he is responsible if he takes it up, dwells 
upon it and then sends it out strengthened. 

Self-centred thought of any kind hangs about the- 
thinker, and most men suiTound their mental bodies- 
witb a shell of such thoughts. Such a shell obscures 
the mental vision and facilitates the formation of' 
prejudice. 

Each thought-form is a temporaiy entiiy, Tt resem- 
bles a charged battery, awaiting an opportunity to- 
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discharge itself. Its tendency is always to reproduce it« 
■own rate of vibration in the mental body npon which it 
fastens itself, and so tfj arouse in it a like thought. If 
the person at whom it is aiuieil happens to be busy, or 
jilready engaged in some definite train ol thought, the 
particles of his mental body are already swinging at a 
•certain determinate rate, and cannot for the moment bo 
xiifected from ^nthout. In that case the tli ought-form 
hides its time, banging about its object until lie is 
.sufficiently at rest to permit its entrance; tlicn it 
discharges itself upon him, and in tlic act ceases to 
■exist. 

The self-centred thought behaves in exactly the same 
way with regard to its generator, and discharges itself 
upon him when opportunity offers. If it be an evil 
thought, he generally regards it as the suggestion of a 
tempting demon, whereas in truth he tempts himself. 
Usually each dciiuite thought creates a new thonglit- 
form ; but if a thought-form of the same nature is 
4i1ready hovering round tlio thinker, under certain 
•circumstances a new thought on the same subject, 
instead of creating a new form, coalesces with 
4 iud strengtliens the old one, so that by long brooding 
over the same subject a man may sometimes create a 
thought-form of tremendous power. If the thought he 
a wicked one, such a thought-form may become a 
veritable evil influence, lasting perhaps for many years, 
and having for a time all the appearance and powers of 
a real living entity. 

All these which have been described are the ordinary 
lanpremeditated thoughts of man. A man can make a 
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thouglit-form intentionally, and aim it at another Tvith 
the object of helping hiiTw This is one of the lines of 
activity adopted by those who desire to serve humanity. 
A steady stream of powerful thought, directed in- 
telligently upon another person may be of the gi’eatest 
assistance to him. A strong thought-foi^ may be a 
real guardian angel, and protect its object from 
impurity, from irritability or from fear. 

An interestiiig branch of tlie subject is the study of 
the various shapes and colours taken by thought-forms 
of different kinds. The colours indicate the nature of 
the thought, and are in agreement with those which 
have already described as existing in the bodies. The 
shapes are of infinite variety, but are often in some 
way typical of the kind of thought which they express. 

Every thought of definite character, such as a 
thought of affection or hatred, of devotion or suspicion, 
of anger or fear, of pride or jealousy, not only creates a 
form hut also radiates an undulation. The fact tliat each 
one of these thoughts is expressed by a certain colour 
indicaies that the thought expresses itself as an oscilla- 
tion of the matter of a certain part of the mental body. 
This rate of oscillation communicates itself to the 
surraunding mental matter precisely in the same 
as the vibration of a bell communicates itself to the 
surrounding air. 

This radiation travels out in all directions, and 
whenever it impinges upon another mental body in a 
passive or receptive condition it communicates to it 
something of its own vibration. This does not convey • 
n definite complete idea, as does the thought-form, but 
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it tends to produce a thought of the same character as 
itself. For example, if the thought he devotional its 
undulations will excite devotion, hut the object of the 
worship may he different in the case of each pei^on 
upon whose mental body they impinge. The thought- 
form, on the other hand, can reach only one person, 
hut ■will convey to that person (if receptive) not only 
a general devotional feeling, hut also a precise image 
of the Being for whom the adoration was originally 
felt. 

Any person who habitually thints pure, good and 
strong thoughts is utilising for that purpose the 
higher part of his mental body — a part which is not 
used at all by the ordinary man, and is entirely 
undeveloped in him. Such an one is therefore a 
power for good in the ■world, and is being of great nse 
to all those of his neighbours who are capable of any 
. sort of response. For the "ribration which he sends 
out tends to arouse a new and higher part of their 
mental bodies, and consequently to open before 'them 
altogether new fields of thought. 

It may not be exactly the same thought as that sent 
out, but it is of tlie same nature. The undulations 
generated by a man thinking of Theosophy do not 
necessarily communicate Theosophical ideas to all 
those around him ; but they do awaken in them more 
liberal and higher thought than that to which they 
have before been accustomed. On the other hand, 
the thought-forms generated under such circumstanoes, 
though more limited in their action than the radiation, 
are also more precise ; they can affect only those who 
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are to some extent open to them, but to them they wll 
convey definite Theosopliical ideas. 

The colours of the astral body bear the same mean- 
ing as those of the higher vehicles, b^-t are several 
octaves of colour below them, and much more nearly 
approaching to such hues as we see in the physical 
world. It is the vehicle of passion and emotion, 
and consequently it may exhibit additional colours, 
expressing man’s less desu'able feelings, which can- 
not show themselves at higher levels ; for example, a 
lurid brownish red indicates the presence of sensuality, 
while black clouds show malice and hatred. A curious 
livid grey betokens the presence of fear, and a much 
darker grey, usually arranged in heavy rings around 
the ovoid, indicates a conditiou of depression. Irritabil- 
ity is shown by the presence of a number of small 
scarlet flecks in the astral body, each representing a 
small angry impulse. Jealousy is shown by a peculiar 
brownish-green, generally studded with the same 
scarlet fiecks. The astral body is in size and shape 
like those just described, and in the ordinary man its 
outline is usually clearly marked ; but in the case of 
primitive man it is often exceedingly irregular, and 
resembles a rolling cloud composed of all the more 
unpleasant colours. 

When the astral body is comparatively quiet (it is 
never actually at rest) the colours which are to be seen 
in it indicate those emotions to which the man is most 
in the habit of yielding himself. When the man 
experiences a rush of any particular feeling, the rate of 
vibration which expresses that feeling dominates for a 
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time tlie entire astral body. If, for example, it be 
devotion, the whole of his astral body is flushed with 
blue, and while the emotion remains at its strongest 
the normal colours do little more than modify the blue, 
or appear faintly through a veil of itj but imesently tlie 
vehemence of the sentiment dies away, and the normal 
colours re-assert themselves. But becanse of that spasm 
of emotion the part of the astral body which is normal- 
ly blue has l>een increased in size. TIius a man who fre- 
quently feels high devotion soon comes to have a largo 
area of blue permanently existing in his astral body. 

MTien the rush of devotional /fe/nir? eonios over liim 
it is usually accompanied by ihonghftt of devotion. 
Altliougli primarily formed in tho mental body, these 
draw round themselves a largo amount of astral matter 
as well, so that their action is in both worlds. In both 
worlds also is the radiation which was previously 
described, so that tlie devotional man is a centre of 
devotion, and will influence other people to share both 
his thoughts and his feelings. The same is true in 
the case of affection, anger, depression — and, indeed, 
of all other feelings. 

The flood of emotion does not itself greatly affect 
the mental body, although for a time it may render it 
almost impossible for any activity from that mental 
body to come through into tlie physical brain. That is 
not because that body itself is affected, but because 
the astral body, which acts as a bridge between it and 
the physical brain, is vibrating so entirely at one rate 
as to be incapable of conveying any undulation which 
is not in harmony with thatk 
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The permanent colonrs of the astral body react upon 
the mental. They prodaoe in it their correspondences, 
sereral octaves higher, in the same manner as a mnsi-- 
cal note produces overtones. The mental body in its 
turn reacts upon the causal in the same way^ and thua, 
all the good qualities expressed in the lower vehicles by 
degrees .establish themselves permanently in the ego. 
The evil qualities cannot do so, as the rates of vibration' 
which express them are impossible for the higher mental 
matter of which the causal body is constructed. 

So far, we have described vehicles which are the 
expression of the ego in their respective worlds — ^vehi- 
cles which he provides for himself ; in the physical 
world we come to a vehicle which is provided for him 
by nature under laws which will be later explained— 
whioli, though also in some sense an expression of him, 
is by no raeans a perfect manifestation. In ordinary life 
we see only a small part of this physical body — only that 
which is built of the solid and liquid subdivisions of phys- 
ical matter. The body contains matter of all the seven 
subdivisions, and all of them play their part in its life 
and are of equal importance to it. 

We usually speak of the invisible part of the physical 
body as the ethei’ic double ; “ double” becauseit exactly 
reproduces the size and shape of the pai't of the body 
that we can see, and " etheric ” because it is built of that 
finei' kind of matter by the vibrations of which light is 
conveyed to the retina of the eye. (This must not be 
confused with the true mther of space— that of which 
matter is tlio negation.) Tliis invisible pai*t of tho 
physical body is of great importance to us, since it is 
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the vehicle througli which flow the streanis of ntality 
^which keep the body alive, and mfchoufc it, as a bridge 
to convey undulations of tliouglil and feeling from the 
astral to the '\Hsible denser physical matter, the ego 
could make no use of the cells of liis brain. 

The life of a physicaibndy is one of perpetual change 
and in order that it shall live, it needs constantlj^ to bo 
supplied from three distinct sources. It must have food 
for its digestion, air for its breathing, and 'sHtality for 
its absorption. 'J'his vitali^' is essentially a force, but 
when clothed in iimtlcr it appeal’s to us as a definite 
element, which exists in all tlie worlds of which we 
have spoken. At the moment wc are concerned with 
that manifestation ol it which wc find in the highest 
subdivision of the physical world. Just as the blood 
circulates through the veins, so does the vitality 
circulate along the nerves ; and precisely as any. 
abnoimality in the flow of the blood at once affects the 
physical body, so does the slightest irregularity in the 
ahsorption or flow of the vitality affect this higher part 
of the physical body. 

Vitality is a force which comes originally from the- 
sun. "Wken an ultimate physical atom is charged with 
it, it dra^vs round itself six other atoms, and makes 
itself into an etheric element. The original force of 
vitality is then subdivided into seven, each of the atoms 
carrying a separate charge. The element tlms made- 
is absorbed into the human body through the- 
etheric part of the spleen. It is there split up into its- 
component parts, which at once flow to the various 
parts of the body assigned to them. The spleen is one- 
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of the seven force-centres in the etheric part of the 
physical body. In each of our vehicles seven snch 
•centres should be in activity, and when they are thus 
active they are visible to clairvoyant sight. They 
appear usually as shallow vortices, for they are ’the ^ 
points at which the force from the higher bodies 
enters the lower. In the physical body tliese centres 
are : (1) at the base of the spine, (2) at the solar plexus, 
(3) at the spleen, (4) over the heart, (5) at the throat, 
{6) between the eyebrows, and (7) at the top of the 
head. There are otlier dormant centres, but their 
awakening is undesirable. 

The shape of all the higher bodies as seen by the 
■clairvoyant is ovoid, but the mattei* composing them 
is not equally distributed throughout the egg. In the 
midst of this ovoid is the physical body. The physical 
body strongly attracts astral matter, and in its turn the 
astral matter strongly attracts mental matter. There- 
fore by far the greater part of the matter of the asti*al 
body is gathei^d within tlie physical frame ; and the 
■same is true of the mental vehicle. If we see the 
astral body of a man in its own world, apart from the 
physical body, we shall still perceive tlie astral matter 
aggi*egated in exactly tlie shape of the physical, 
although, as the matter is more Httidic in its nature, 
what we see is a body built of dense mist, in the midst 
of an ovoid of much finer mist. The same is true for 
the mental body. Therefore, if in the astral or the 
mental world we should meet an acquaintance, wo 
should recognise him by bis appearance just as instantly 
as in the physical world. 
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This, tlien, is the tmc constitution of man. In the- 
first place lio is a Moimd, a Spark of the Divine, Of 
that Monad tlie ego is a partial expression, formed 
in order that lie may enter evolution, and may return 
to the Monad vrith joy, bringing his sheaves "with him 
in the shape of qualities developed by garnered ex- 
perience. The ego in his turn puts do^vn part of himself 
for the same purpose into lower worlds, and we call 
that part a personality, because the Latin word pcrfiona 
means a mask, and this personality is the mask which 
the ego put® upon himself when he manifests in worlds 
lower than his own. Just as the ego is a small part 
and ail imperfect expression of the J\fonsd, so is the* 
personality a small part and an imperfect expression 
of the ego ; so that what we usually think of as the- 
man. is only in truth a fragment of a fragment. 

The personality wears three bodies or vehicles, the- 
mental, the astral and the physical. IV'hile the man is 
what we call alive and awake on the physical earth 
he is limited hy his physical body, for he uses the- 
astral and mental bodies only as bridges to connect 
himself with his lowest vehicle. One of the limita- 
tions of the physical body is that it quickly becomes 
&tigued and needs periodical rest.- Each night the- 
man leaves it to sleep, and withdraws into his astral 
vehicle, which does not become fatigued, and there- 
fore needs no sleep. During this sleep of the physical 
body the man is free to move about in the astral 
world ; but the extent to which he does this depends- 
npon his development. The primitive savage usually 
does not move more than a few miles away from his- 
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sleeping physical form— often not as much as that ; 
-and he has only the Taguest.consoionsness. 

The educated man is generally able to travel in his 
astral vehicle wherever he will, and lias mucK more 
•consciousness in the astral world, though he has not 
often the faculty of bringing into his waking life any* 
memory of what he has seen and done while his phys- 
ical body was. asleep. Sometimes he does remember 
some incident which he has seen, some experience 
which he has had, and then he calls it a vivid dream. 
More often his recollections are hopelessly entangled 
with vague memories of waking life, and with impres- 
sions made from without upon the ethei*ic part of his 
brain. Thus we arrive at the confused and often 
absurd dreams of ordinary life. The developed man 
becomes as fully conscious and active in the astiNil 
world as in the physical, and brings tlirough into the 
latter full remembrance of what he has been doing 
in the former — ^that is, he has a continuons life 'without 
any loss of consciousness throughout the whole twenty- 
four horn's, and thus throughout the whole of his phys- 
ical life, and even through ddath. itself. 
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AFTER HEATH 

])B*VTn is the ln;j"iiiEr of tlio ])li,vpioal body; but it 
makes no more diiroroiien to ilio (*go tlimj does tlio 
laying aside of an overeoat to the physiral man. Hav- 
ing put ofi liis physical body, the ego continues to live 
in his astral body until the foroc has become exhausted 
which has been generalGd bj" sucli emotions and pas- 
sions as ho ha.s allowed liunsell'' to feel during cartli-li£e. 
When that has liapponcd, the second death takes place ; 
the a.stral body also falls away from him, and he finds 
himself living in the mental body and in the lower 
mental world. In that condition he remains until the 
thought-forces generated during his physical and astral 
lives have worn themselves out ; then he drops the 
third vehicle in its turn and remains once more an ego 
in his OTlm world, inhabiting his causal body. 

There is, then, no such tiling as deatli as it is ordinari- 
ly understood. There is only a succession of stages in a 
contiuuous life — stages lived in the three worlds one 
after another. Tlie apportionment of time between 
these three worlds varies much as man advances. 
The primitive xnan lives almost exclusively in tlie 
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physical world, spending only a few years in the astral 
at the end of each of his physical lives. As he devel- 
ops, the astral life becomes longer, and as intellect 
unfolds in him, and lie becomes able to think, he begins 
to spend a little time in the mental world as well. The 
ordinary man of civilised races remains longer in the 
mental world than in the physical and astral ; indeed,, 
the more a man evolves the longer becomes his mental 
life and the shorter his life in the astral world. 

The astral life is the result of all feelings wliicli have 
in them the element of self. If they have been directly 
selfish, they bring him into conditions of great un- 
pleasantness in the astral world; if, though tinged 
with thoughts of self, they have been good and kindly, 
they bring him a comparatively pleasant tliough still 
limited astral life. Such of his thoughts and feelings 
as have been entirely unselfish produce their result in 
his life in the mental world ; therefore that life in the 
mental world cannot be other than blissful^ The 
astral life, which the man has made for himself either 
miserable or comparatively joyous, corresponds to 
what Christians call purgatory ; the lower mental life, 
which is always entirely happy, is what is called 
heaven. 

Man makes for himself his own purgatory and 
heaven, and these are not places, but states of con- 
sciousness. Hell does not exist ; it is only a figment of 
the theological imagination; but a man who lives 
foolishly may make for himself a very unpleasant and 
long-enduring purgatory. Neither purgatory nor 
heaven can ever be eternal, for a finite cause cannot 
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produce an infinite result. The variations in individual 
cases are so wide that to give actual figures is &omcw]ia.t 
misleading. If we take the average man of whai is 
called the lower middle class, the typical specimen of 
which would he a small sho])-keeper nr shop-assistant, 
his average life in the astral world would he perhaps 
about forty yea re, and the life in the mental world 
about two hundred. The man of spirituality and 
culture, on the other hand, may have perhaps twenty 
years of life in the astral world and a tlionsand in the 
heaven-life. One who is specially developed may 
reduce the astral life to a few days or hours aud 
•Spend fifteen hundred years in heaven. 

Xot only does the length of these periods vary 
greatly, bnr the conditions in both worlds also differ 
widely. Tlie matter of whicli all these bodies are built 
is not dead matter hut living, and that fact is to be 
taken into consideration. The physical body is built 
up of cells, each of which is a tiny separate life 
animated by the Second Outpouring, wliich comes 
forth from the second Aspect of the Deity. These 
cells are of varying kinds and fulfil various functions, 
and all these facts must he taken into account if the 
man wishes to understand the work of his physical 
body and to live a healthy life in it. 

The same thing applies to the astral and mental 
bodies. In the cell-life which permeates them there is 
as yet nothing in the way of intelligence, but there is 
a strong instinct always pressing in the direction of 
what is for its development. ' The life animating the 
matter of which such bodies are built is upon the 
6 
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outward arc of evolution, moving downwards or out- 
wards into matter, so that progress for it means to 
descend into denser foms of matter, and to learn to 
express itself through them. Unfoldment for the 
is just the opposite of this; he has already sunk 
deeply into matter and is now rising out of that to- 
wards his source. There is consequently a constant 
conflict of interests between the man within and the 
life inhabiting the matter of his vehicles, inasmuch as 
its tendency is downward, while his is upward. 

The matter of the astral body (or rather the life 
animating its molecules) desires for its evolution such 
undulations as it can get, of as many different kinds as 
possible, and as coarse as possible. The next step in 
its evolutfon will be to ensoul physical matter and be- 
come used to its still slower oscillations ; and as a step 
on the way to that, it desires the grossest of the astral 
vibrations. It has not the intelligence definitely to 
plan for these ; but its instinct helps it to discover how 
most easily to procure them. 

The molecules of the astral body are constantly* 
changing, as are those of the physical body, but never- 
theless the life in the mass of those astral molecules 
has a sense, though a very vague sense, of itself as a 
whole— as a kind of temporary entity. It does not 
know that it is part of a man’s astral body ; it is quite 
incapable of understanding what a man is ; but it re- 
alises in a blind way that under its present conditions it 
receives many more waves, and much stronger ones, 
than it would receive if floating at large in the atmo- 
sphere. It would then only occasionally catch, as from 
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a distance, tlie radiation of man’s passions and 
emotions; now it is in the very heart of them, it 
can miss none, and it gets them at their strongest. 
Therefore it feels itself in a good position, and it makes 
an effort to retain that position. It finds itself in con- 
tact with something finer than itself — the matter of the 
man’s mental body; and it comes to feel that if it can 
contrive to involve that finer something in its own 
undulations, they will be greatly intensified and 
prolonged. 

Since astral matter is the vehicle of desire and mental 
matter is the vehicle of thought, this instinct, when 
translated into our lauguage, means that if the astral 
body can induce us to think that we want what it 
wants, it is much more likely to get it. Thus it ex- 
ercises a slow steady pressure upon the man — a kind 
of hunger on its side, hut for him a temptation to what 
is coarse and undesirable. If he be a passionate Tna-n 
there is a gentle hut ceaseless pressure in the direction 
of irritability ; if he be a sensual man, an equally steady 
pressure in the direction of impurily. 

A man who does not understand this usually makes 
one of two mistakes with regard to it : either he supposes 
it to be the prompting of his own nature, and therefore 
regards that nature as inherently evil ; or he thinks of 
the pressure as coming from outside— as a temptation 
of an imaginary devil. The truth lies between the 
two. The pressure is natural, not to the man but to 
the vehicle which he is using ; its desire is natural 
right for it, hut harmful to the man, and therefore it 
is necessary that he should resist it. If he does so^ 
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resist, if he declines to yield himself to the feelings 
suggested to him, the particles fvithin him which need 
those vibrations become apathetic for lack of nourish- 
ment, and eventually atrophy and fall-out iromhis 
astral body, and are replaced by other particles, whose ? 
natural wave-rate is more nearly in accordance with 
that which the man habitually permits within his astral 
body. 

This gives the reason for what are called promptings 
of the lower nature during life. If the man yields 
himself to them, such promptings grow stronger and 
stronger until at last he feels as though he could not 
resist them, and identifies himself with them — ^which is 
exactly what this curious half-life in the pai*ticles of 
the astral body wants him to do. 

' At the death of the physical body this vague astial 
consciousness is alarmed. It realises that its existence 
as a separated mass is menaced, and it takes instinctive 
steps to defend itself and to maintain its position as 
long as possible. The matter of the astral body is far 
more fiuidic than that of the physical, and this conscious- 
ness seizies upon its partloles and disposes them so as to 
resist encroachment. It puts the grossest and densest 
upon the outside as a kind of shell, and arranges the 
others in concentric layers, so that the body as a whole 
may become as resistant to friction as its constitution 
permits, and may therefore retain its Bha]3e »s long as 
possible- 

Por the man this produces various unpleasant effects. 
The physiology of the astral body is quite different 
from that of the physical; the latter acquires its 
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information from witliout by means of certain organs 
which are specialised as the instruments of its senses, 
but the astral body has no separated senses in our 
meaning of the word. A^hat for the astral body 
corresponds to sight is the power of its molecules to 
respond to impacts from without, which come to them 
by means of similar molecules. For example, a man 
has within his astral body matter belonging to all the 
subdivisions of the astral world, and it is because of 
that that he is capable of “ seeing ” objects built of the 
matter of any of these subdivisions. 

Supposing an asti'al object to be made of the matter 
of the second and third subdmsions mixed, a man liv- 
ing in the ascral world could perceive that object only 
if on the surface of liis astral body there were particles 
belonging to the second and third subdivisions of that 
world which were capable of receiving and recording 
the vibrations which that object set up. A man who 
from the arrangement of his body by the vague con- 
sciousness of which we have spoken, had on the outside 
of that vehicle only the denser matter of the lowest 
subdivision, could no more be conscious of the object 
wliich we have mentioned than we are ourselves con- 
scious in the physical body of the gases which move 
about us in the atmosphere or of objects built exclusive- 
ly of etherio matter. 

During physical life the matter of the man’s astral 
body is in constant motion, and its particles pass among 
one another much as do those of boiling water. ' Con- 
sequently at any given moment it is practically 'certain 
that particles of all varieties will be represented on 
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tHe surface of his astral body, and that therefore when 
he is using his astral body during sleep he will be 
able to " see ” by its means any astral object which 
approaches him. ' 

After death, if he has allowed the rearrangement to, 
be made (as, from ignorance, all ordinary persons do) 
hia condition in this respect will be diSerent. Having 
on the surface of his astral body only the lowest and 
grossest particles, he can receive impressions only from 
corresponding particles outside; so that instead of see- 
ing the whole of the astral world about him, he will 
see only one-seventh of it, and that the densest and 
most impure. The vibrations of this heavier matter 
are the expressions only of objectionable feelings and 
emotions, and of the least refined class of astral entities. 
Therefore it emerges that a man in this condition can 
see only the undesirable inhabitants of the astral 
world, and can feel only its most unpleasant and vulgar 
influences. 

He is surrounded by other men, whose astral bodies 
are probably of quite ordinary character; but since he 
can see and feel only what is lowest and coarsest 
in them, they appear to him to be monsters of vice 
with no redeeming features. Even his Mends seem 
not at all what they used to be, because he is now 
incapable of appreciating any of th&ir better quali- 
ties. Under these circumstances it is little wonder 
that he considers the astral world a hell; yet the 
feiult is in no way with the astral world, hut with him- 
self— first, for allowing within himself so much of that 
ruder type of matter, and secondly, for letting that 
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vague astral consciousness dominate him and dispose it 
in that particular Tray. 

The man who has studied these mattci’s declines 
ahsolntely to yield to the pressure during life or to 
permit the rearrangement after death, and consequently 
lie retains his power of seeing the astral world as a 
whole, and not merely the Crnder and l)aser jMirt o£ 
it. 

Tlie astral world lias many points in common with 
the physical ; just like the physical, it presents diiferent 
appearances to different people, and even to the same 
person at different periods of his career. It is tlie 
home of emotion and of lower thoughts ; and emotions 
are much stronger in that world than in this. When 
a pei'son is awake we cannot see tliat larger part of 
his emotion at all; its streugtli goes in setting in 
motion the gross physical matter of the brain. So if 
we see a man show affection here, what we can see is 
not the whole of his affection, but only such part of it 
as is left after all this other work has been done. 
Emotions therefore hulk far more largely in the astral 
life than in the physical. They in no way exclude 
higher thought if they are controlled, so in tlie astral 
world as in the physical a man may devote himself to 
study and to helping his fellows, or he may waste his- 
time and drift about aimlessly. 

The astral world extends nearly to the mean distance 
of the orbit of the moon; hut though the whole of this 
realm is open to any of its inhabitants who have not 
permitted the redistribution of their matter, the great 
majority remain much nearer to the surface of the 
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earth. The matter of the diiferent subdivisions of that 
world interpenetrates with perfect freedom, but there 
is on the whole a general tendency for the denser 
matter to settle^towards the centre. Tlie conditions 
are much like those which obtain in a bucket of water • 
which contains in suspension a number of kinds of 
matter of difPerent degrees of density. Since the 
water is kept in perpetual motion, the different kinds 
of matter are diffused through it ; but in spite of that, 
the densest matter is found in greatest quantity 
nearest to the bottom. So that though we must 
not at all think of the various subdivisions of the astral 
world as lying above one another as do the coats of an 
onion, it is nevertheless true that the average arrange- 
ment of the matter of those subdivisions partakes some- 
what of that general character. 

Astral matter interpenetrates physical matter pre- 
cisely as though it were not tliere, but each subdivision 
of physical matter has a strong attraction for astral 
matter of the corresponding subdivision . Hence it aris* 
es that every physical body has its astral counterpart. 
If I have a glass of water standing upon a table, 
the glass and the table, being of physical matter in the 
solid state, are interpenetrated by astral matter of the 
lowest subdivision. The water in the glass, being 
liquid, is interpenetrated by what we may call astral 
liquid—that is, by astral matter of the sirfh subdivis- 
ion; whereas the air surrounding both,' being pliysi- 
cal matter in the gaseous condition, is entirely inter- 
penetrated by astral gaseous matter — that is, aistral 
matter of the fifth subdivision. 
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But just as air, water, glass aud table are alike in- 
terpenetrated all the time by the finer physical matter 
which we have called etheric, so are all the astral 
counterparts interpenetrated by the finer astral matter 
of the higher sub-divisions whicli com'spond to the 
etheric. But even the astral solid is less dense than 
the finest of the physical ethers, 

Tlie man wlio finds himself in the ustinl world after 
death, if he has not submitted to tlie rearrangement of 
the matter of Ins body, will notice but little difference 
from physical life. He can float about in any direction 
at will, but ill actual fact he usually stays in the 
neighbourhood to wliich he is accustomed. Ho is still 
able to perceive his house, his room, his furniture, his 
relations, liis friends. The living, when ignorant of 
the higher worlds, suppo.se themselves to have ‘‘lost” 
those who have laid aside their pliysical bodies; but 
the dead are never for a moment nnder the impression 
that they have lost the living. 

Functioning as they are in the astral body, the 
dead can no longer see the physical bodies of 
those whom they have left behind; but they do 
see their astral bodies, and as those are exactly 
the same in outline as the physical, they are per- 
fectly aware of the presence of tlieir friends. 
They see each one surrounded by a faint ovoid 
of luminous mist, and if they happen to be observant, 
they may notice various other small changes in their 
surroundings ; but it is at least quite clear to them 
that they have not gone away to some distant heaven 
or hell, but still remain in touch with the world 
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wMoh they know, although they see it at a somewhat 
different angle. 

The dead man has the astral body of his living friend 
obviously before him, so he cannot think of him as lost ; 
but while the friend is awake, the dead man will not 
be able to make any impression upon him, for thb 
oonsoiousnesB of the friend is then in the physical 
world, and his astral body is being used only as a 
bridge. The dead man cannot therefore communicate< 
with his friend, nor can he read. his friend’s higher 
thoughts ; 'but he will see by the change in colour in 
the astral body any emotion which that friend may. 
feel, and with a little practice and observation he may 
easily learn to read all those thoughts of his Mend 
which have in them anything of self or of desire. 

When the friend fails asleep the whole position is 
changed. He is then also conscions in the astral world 
side by side with the dead man, and they can com- 
municate in every respect as freely as they could 
during physical life. The emotions felt by the living 
react strongly upon the dead who love them. If the 
former give way to grief, the latter cannot but suffer 
severely. 

The conditions of life after death are almost infinite 
in their variety, hut they can be calculated without 
difficulty byanyone who will take the trouble to under- 
stand the astral world and to consider the character 
of the person concerned. That character is not in the 
slightest degree changed by death ; the man’s thoughts, 
emotions and desires are exactly the same as before. 
He is in every way the same man, minus his physical 
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body ; and Ilia happiness or misery depends upon the ex- 
tent to which this loss of the pliysical body affects him. 

If his longings have been such as need a physical 
body for their gratification, he is likely to suffer con- 
siderably. Such a craving manifests itself as a vibra- 
tion in the astral body, and while we are still in this 
world most of its strengtli is employed in setting in 
motion the heavy physical particles. Desire is there- 
fore a far greater force in the asn-al life than in the 
physical, and if the man has not been in the habit of 
controlling it, and if in this new life it cannot he 
satisfied, it may cause him great and long-continued 
trouble. 

Take as an illustration the extreme case of a drunk- 
ard or a sensualist. Here we have a Inst which has 
been strong enough during physifcal life to overpower 
reason, common-senso and all the feelings of decency 
and of family affection. After death the man finds 
himself in the astral world feeling the appetite perhaps 
a hundred times more strongly, yet absolutely unable 
to satisfy it because he has lost the physical body. 
Such a life is a very real hell — the only hell there is ; 
yet no one is punishing him j he is reaping the perfectly 
natural result of his own action. Gradually as time 
passes this force of desire wears out^ but only at the 
cost of terrible suffering for tbe man, because to him 
every day. seems as a thousand years. He has no 
measure of time such as we' have in the physical world. 
He can measure it only hy his sensations. From a 
distortion of this fact has come the blasphemous idea 
of eternal damnation. 
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Many other cases less extreme than this ^vill readily 
suggest themselves, in 'which a hankering 'which cannot 
he fnlhlled may prove itself a torture. A more ordinary 
case is that of a man who has no particular 'rices, snch 
as drink or sensuality, but yet has been attached entirely 
to things of the pliysical world, and has lived a life 
devoted to business or to aimless social functions. 
For him the astral world is a place of weariness j the 
only things for which he craves are no longer possible 
for him, for in the astral world there is no business to 
be .done, and, though he may have as much companion- 
ship as he wishes, society is now for him a very different 
matter, because all the pretences upon which it is 
usually based in this world are no longer possible. 

These cases, however, are only the few, and for most 
people the -state after death is mnch happier than life 
upon earth. The tlrst feeling of which the dead man 
is usually conscious is one of the most wonderful and 
delightful freedom. He has absolutely nothing to 
worry about, and no duties rest upon him, except those 
which he chooses to impose upon himself. For all but 
a very small minority, physical life is spent in doing 
what tlie man would much rather not do; but he has 
to do it in order to support himself or his 'wife and 
family. In the astral woidd no support is necessary; 
food is no longer needed, shelter is not required, since 
he is^ entirely unaffected by heat or cold ; and each 
man by the mere exercise of his thought clothes himself 
as he wishes. For the first time since early childhood 
the man is entirely free to spend the whole of his time 
in doing just exactly what he likes. 
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His capacity for every kind of enjoyment is grroatly 
Giilianocd, if only tlinh enjoyment does not need a 
physical body for its expression. JF he loves the 
beauties of nature, it is now within his power to travel 
with great rapidity and without fatigue over the wliole 
world, to contemplate all its loveliest spots, and to ex- 
plore its most 8001*01 recesses. If ho deiiglits in art, all 
the world^s masterpieces are at his disposal. If he loves 
music, he can go where ho will to hoar it, and it will 
now mean mncli more to him than it has ever mwnt 
before; for though he can no longer hear the phj’sical 
sounds, he can receive the whole effect of the mnsfe 
into himself in far fuller measure than in this lower 
world. If he is a student of science, he ran not. only 
visit the great scientific men nf the world, and cntch 
from them snoli thoughts and ideas ns may be within 
liis comprehension, but n. 1 so he can undertake 
researches of his own into the science of this higher 
world, seeing much more of what he is doing than has 
ever before been possible to bim. Best of all^ ho whose 
great delight in this world has been to help his fellow- 
men will still find ample scope for his phihnitln‘o])ic 
efforts. 

Men are no longer hungry, cold, or- suffering from 
disease in this astral world ; hut there are vast numbers 
who, being ignorant, desire knowledge— who, being 
still in the grip of desire for eartlily things, need the 
explanation which will turn their thought to liigher 
levels—who have entangled themselves in a web of 
thwp own imaginingfs, and can be set free only by one 
who nnderstajids these new surroundings and can help 
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them to distinguish the facts of ^ world from , their 
own ignorant misrepresentation of them. All these ean ' 
be helped by the man of intelligence and of kindly " 
heart. Many men arrire in the astral world in ntter 
ignorance of its conditions, not realising at £rst that 
they are dead, and when they do realise it fearing the 
fate that may be in store for them, because of false and. 
wicked theological teaching. All of these need the 
cheer and comfort which can only be given to them by 
a man of common-sense who possesses some knowledge 
of the facts of nature. 

There is thus no lack of the most profitable occupa- 
tion for any man whose interests during his physical 
life have been rational ; nor is there any lack of com- 
panionship. Men whose tastes and pursuits are similar 
drift naturally together there just as they do here ; and 
many realms of nature, which during our physical life 
are concealed by the dense veil of matter, now lie open 
for the detailed study of those who care to examine 
them. 

To a large extent people make their own surround- 
ings. We have already referred to the seven subdivis- 
ions of this astral world. 19'umbering these from the 
highest and least material downwards, we find that 
they fall naturally into three classes— divisions on^ 
two and three forming one such class, and fouPf five 
and six another ; while the seventh and lowest of all 
stands alone. As I have said, although they all 
interpenetrate, their substance has a general tendency 
to arrange itself according to its specific gravity, 
so that most of the matter belonging to the higher 



sii^)(lTvisi»mp is fnnml at n pvatcT Hovaiioii nbuvp Iho 
surface of ihf earili than the hulk of the matter of the 
lower portions. 

llenrc, althouph any prr.'ion inha hit hi^ the astral 
work! can niuvo iiitf) any jwr! of it, his natural leinlency 
is to lloat at tlie level which con’csjujinls with the 
spccilic gravity «>f the heaviest- matter in his astral body. 
The man wh»» has not. pertnilled the rearrangement of 
the niaTi#'r of his a‘stral hotly after death is entirely free 
of the whole austral world ; lint- the majority, who do 
pc-rmil ir, are mtt uijiially free — not hi'eaiise there is any- 
thing to prevent ihetn from rising to the liigliest. level or 
sinking to ihe lowest, Imi- hei’ansc lliey are iihio to 
sense clearly 'inly ji eertnin part, of that world. 

I have deserihed something of the fate of a man who 
is on the lowest level, shni. in hy a strong shell of coarse 
Tiintter. lleeansc of the extreme comparsitivo density 
of that matter he is conscious of l{?ss outside of his own 
snhdivisiou than a man at any other level. The gener- 
al specific gravity of his own astral body tends to 
make him Hunt below the surface of the eartli. Tlie 
physical matter of the earth is absolutely iion-exiatent 
to his astral senses, and his natural attraction is to that 
least delicate form of astral matter which is the counter- 
part of that solid earth. A man who has confined 
himself to that lowest subdivision will therefore usually 
find lumself floating in darkness and out off to a great 
extent from others of the dead, whose lives have been 
such as to keep them on a higher level. 

Divisions four, five andsix of the astral world (to which 
most people are attracted) have for their background 
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the astral oountei*part of the physical world in which 
we lire, and all its familiar accessories. Life in the 
sixth subdivision 'is simply like our ordinary life on' 
this earth minus the physical body and its necessities ; 
while as it ascends through the fifth and fourth divis- 
ions it becomes less and less material and is more and 
more withdrawn from onr lower world and its interests. 

The first; second and third sections; though occupy- 
ing the same space; yet give the impression of beinjg 
much further removed from the physical, and cor- 
respondingly less material. Men who inhabit these 
levels lose sight of the earth and its belongings ; they 
are usually deeply self-absorbed, and to a large extent 
create their own surroundings, though these ai*e 
sufficiently objective to be perceptible to other men of 
their level, -and also to clairvoyant vision. 

This region is the summerland of which we hear in 
spiritualistic circles — the world in which, by the ex- 
ercise of their thought, the dead call into temporary 
existence their houses and schools and cities. These 
surroundings, though fanciful from our point of view, 
are to the dead as real as houses, temples or churches 
built of stone are to us, and many people live very 
contentedly there for a number of years in the midst 
of all these thought creations. 

Some of the scenery thus produced is very beautiful j 
it includes lovely lakes, magnificent mountains, pleas- 
ant fiower-gardenS; decidedly superior to anything in 
^ the physical world ; though on the other hand it’ also 
contains much which to the trained clairvoyant (who 
lias learned to see tilings as they are) appears ridiculons 
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“SIS, for oxam]}lc*, tlie ciulcavoai's of tlic unlearned to 
mate a tlionglit-form of some of tlie curious symbolic 
dcscripLioiis contained in their various scriptures. An 
ignorant peasant's thouRht-iraage of a beast full of 
eyes within, or of a sea of glass mingled with fire, is 
naturally often gi'otesquc, although to its malcor it is 
perfectly satisfactory, Tliis astral world is full of 
thought-created figures and landscapes. Jlon of all 
religions imago here their deities and their respective 
conceptions of paradise, and enjoy themselves greatly 
among the.'so drenm-fovras until they pass into the 
mental world and come into touch \rith something 
nearer to reality. 

Every one after death — any ordinary person, that is, 
in whose case the rearrangement of the matter of the 
astral body has been made — lias to pass through all 
these subdivisions in turn. It docs not follow that 
even" one is conscious in all of them. The ordinarily 
decent person has in liis astral hodj- but little of the 
matter of its lowest portion — ^by no means enough to 
construct a lieavy shell. Tlie redistribution puts on 
the outside of the body its densest matter ; in the 
ordinary man this is usually matter of tlie sixth sub- 
division, mixed with a little of the seventh, and so he 
finds himself viewing the counterpart of the physical 
world. 

The ego is steadily withdrawing into himself, and as 
he withdraws he leaves behind him level after level of 
this astral matter. So the length of the man^s deten- 
tion in any section of the astral world is precisely in 
proportion to the amoiint of its matter which is found 
6 
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in liis astral body, and that in turn depends npon the 
life he has lived, the desires he has indulged, and the 
class of matter which by so doing he has attracted*' 
towards him and built into himself. Finding himself 
then in the sixth section, still hovering about the 
places and persons with which he was most closely 
connected while on earth, the average man as time 
passes on finds the earthly suiTOnndings gradually 
growing dimmer and becoming of less and less 
importance to him, and he tends more and more to 
mould his entourage into agreement with the more 
persistent of his thoughts. By the time that he 
reaches the third level he finds that this characteristic 
has entirely superseded the vision of the realities of 
the astral world. 

The second subdivision is a shade less material than 
the third, for if the latter is the summerland of the 
sj^tualists, the former is the material heaven of the 
more ignorantly orthodox; while the first or highest 
level appears to be the special homo of those who 
during life have devoted themselves to materialistio 
but intellectual pursuits, following them not for the 
sake of benefiting their feUow-men, but either from 
motives of selfish ambition or simply for the sake of 
intellectual exercise. All these people are perfectly 
happy. Later on they will reach a stage when they 
can appreciate something much higher, and when that 
stage comes they will find the higher ready for them. 

In this astral life people of the same nation and of 
the same interests tend to keep together, precisely as 
they do here. The religious people, for example, 
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who iuKigine for tlieinseh'es a mnterial heaven, do 
not at all luterfcre with men of other faiths whose ideas 
of celestial .joy are different. There is nothing to 
prevent a Christian from drifting into the heaven 
of the Hindu or the ^Iiilmmmadan, but he is little 
lihcl.v to do so, because his interests and attractions 
arc all in the heaven of liis own faith, along with 
friends who have shared that faith with him. Tin’s 
is by no moans the true heaven described by any of 
the religions, but only a gross and material misrepre- 
sentation of it : the real thing will be found when wc 
cuinc to consider the mental world. 

The dead man who Ims not permitted the rearrange- 
ment of the matter ol his astral body is freo of the 
entire world, and can wander all over it at ■\\’ill, 
seeing ihe whole of whatever he examines, instead ol 
only a part of it ns the others do. He does not iind it 
inconveniently crowded, foj' the astral world is much 
larger than the surface of the physical earth, while its 
population is somewhat smaller, because the average 
life of humanity in the astral world is shorter than 
the average in the physical. 

ifot only the dead, however, are the inhabitants of 
tliis astral world, but always about one-third of the 
living as well, who have temporarily left their physical 
bodies behind them in sleep. The astral world has 
also a great number of non-human inhabitants, some 
of them far below the level of man, and some consider- 
ably above him. The natnre-spirits form an enormous 
kingdom, some of whose members exist in the astral 
world, a^d make a large part of its population. This 
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vast Idngdom exists in the physical world also, for 
many of its orders wear etberic bodies, and are only 
jnst beyond the range of ordinary physical sight. In- 
deed, circninstanoes not infrequently occur under 
which they can be seen, and in many lonely mountain 
districts these appearances are traditional among the 
peasants, by whom they are commonly spoken of as 
fairies, ^ood people, pixies or brownies. 

They are protean, but usually prefer to wear a 
miniature human form. Since they are not yet 
individualised, they may be thought of almost as 
etherio and astral animals ^ yet many of them are 
inteUectually quite equal to average humanity. They 
have their nations and types just as we have, and they 
are often grouped into four great classes, and called 
the spirits -of earth, water, hre and air. ■ Only the 
members of the last of these four divisions normally 
reside in the astral world, but their numbers are so 
prodigious that they are everywhere present in it. 

Another great Idngdom lias its representatives here 
— the kingdom of the angels (called in India the devas) . 
This is a body of beings who stand far higher in 
evolution than man, and only the lowest fringe of their 
hosts touches the astral world — a fringe whose constiki- 
ont members are perhaps at about the level of develop- 
ment of what we should call a distinctly good man. 

We are neither the only nor even the principal 
inhabitants of our solar system; theie are other lines 
of evolution running parallel with our own which do 
not pa^ through humanity at all, though they must 
all pass through a level corresponding to that of 
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hnin.ijiilj'. On i'»no uf tliepe otlicr lines evolution 
are llie naiure-spirits above described, and at :i higher 
level of tliar. line cnines this great kingdom of ib*’ 
ungels. At (>ur present level of ovoliitioii they come 
into obvious coni ad with us only veiy rarely, but ns 
wo deveh'p we shall bo iikelj" to sec more of them. 

Vriien all the man's lower emotions have worn 
fchemselvos out —a 11 emotions, I mean, which have 
in them any tin night of self— liis life in the astral 
world is nvL*r, anil the ego passes on into the mental 
vrorld. This is not in any sense a inovomeut in space; 
it is simply tlmt the Ptead 3 ’ process of withdrawal has 
now passed beyond even the finest kind of astral 
mattCT ; so that the man's conscionsness is fneiissed in 
tuLMnental wm-ltl. ITis astral bodj” has not entirely 
disintegraied, though it is in process of doing so, and 
he leaves heliind him an astral corpse, jnst as at a 
previous stase of the withdrawal he left behind liim 
a physical corpse. Tiierc is a certain difTcrcnce between 
tbe two wliiub should be noticed, bocaiisc of the con- 
sequences wln'cli ensue from it, 

"When tlie man leaves his physical body liis separation 
from it should be complete, and generally is so; bat 
this is not the case with tlie much finer matter of the 
astitil body. In the coui'so of his physical life the 
ordinary man usually entangles Iiimself so mnoh in 
astral matter (which, from another point of view, 
means that he identifies himself so closely with his 
lower desires) that the indrawing force of the ego can- 
not entirely separate him from it again. Oonsequently, 
when he finally breaks away from tlie astral body and 
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transfers liis actiTities to tlie mental, lie loses a little 
of himself, he leaves some of himseK behind imprisoned 
in the matter of the astral body. 

This gives a certain remnant of vitality to the astral 
corpse, so that it still moves freely in the astral ^orld,. 
and may easily be mistaken by the ignorant for the 
man himself— -the more so as such fragmentary con- 
sciousness as still remains to it is part of the man, and 
therefore it natnrally regards itself and speaks of itself 
as the man. It retains his memories, but is only a 
partial and unsatisfactory representation of him. 
Sometimes in spiritualistic stances one comes into con- 
tact 'with an entity of this description, and Tronders 
how it is that one’s friend has deteriorated so much 
since his death. To this fragmentary entity we give- 
the name "shade ?. 

At a later stage even this fragment of consciousness 
dies out of the astral body, but does not return to the* 
ego to whom it originally belonged. Even then the 
astral corpse still remains, but when it is quite without- 
any trace of its former life we call it a "shell”. Of 
itself a shell cannot communicate at a s^nce, or take 
any action of any sort; but such shells are fi*equently 
seised upon by sportive nature-spirits and nsed a& 
temporary habitations, A shell so occupied can com- 
municate at a stance and masquerade as its original 
owner, since some of his characteristics and certain 
portions of his memory can be evoked by the nature- 
spirit from his astral corpse. 

When a man falls asleep, he withdraws in his astral 
body, leaving the whole of the physical veliicle behind 
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liim. When he dies, he draws out witih him the etheric 
part of the physical body, and consequently has usually 
at least a moment of unconsciousness while he is freeing 
himself from it. The etheric double is not a vehicle, and 
cannot be used as such; so when the man is surrounded 
by it, he is for the moment able to function neither in 
the physical world nor the astral. Some men succeed 
in shalcing themselves free of this etheric envelope in 
a few moments ; others rest within it for hours, days or 
even weeks. 

Nor is it certain that, when the man is free from 
this, he \nll at once become conscious of the astral 
world. For there is in him a good deal of the lowest 
kind of astral matter, so that a shell of this may he 
made around him. But he may be quite unable to use 
that matter. If he has lived a reasonably decent life 
he is little in the habit of employing it or responding 
to its vibrations, and he cannot instantly acquire this 
liabit. For that reason, he may remain unconscious 
until that matter gradually wears away, and some 
manor which he is in the habit of using comes to the 
surface. Such an occlusion, however, is scarcely ever 
complete, for even in the most carefully made shell 
some particles of the finei* matter occasionally £nd 
their way to the surface, and give him fleeting glimpses 
of his surroundings. 

There are some men who cling so desperately to 
their physical veliioles that they will not relax their 
hold upon the etheric .double, hut strive with all their 
might to retain it. They may he successful in doing 
BO for a considerable time, but only at the cost of great 
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discomforfc to tHemselves; TJxey.iare shut out from 
both worlds, and find themselves surrounded by a dense 
grey mist, through which they see very dimly the things 
of the physical world, but with all the colour gone 
from them. It is a terrible struggle to them to maintain 
their position in this miserable condition, and yet they 
will not relax their hold upon the etheric double, 
feeling that that is at least some sort of link with the 
only world that they know. Thus they drift about in 
a condition of loneliness and misery until from sheer 
fatigue their hold fails them, and they slip into the 
comparative happiness of astral life. Sometimes in 
their desperation they grasp blindly at other bodies, 
and try to enter into them, and occasionally they are 
successful in such an attempt. They may seize 
upon a baby body,* ousting the feeble personality for 
whom it was intended, or sometimes they grasp even 
the body of an animal. All this trouble arises entirely 
from ignorance, and it can never happen to anyone who 
understands the laws of life and death. 

When the astral life is over, the man dies to that 
world in turn, and awakens in the mental world. With 
him it is not at all what it is to the trained clairvoyant, 
who ranges through it and lives amidst the surround- 
ings which he finds there, precisely as he would in the 
physical or astral worlds. The ordinai*y man has all 
tlmongh his life been encompassing himself with a mass 
of thought-forms. Some which are transitory, to wliich 
he pays little attention, have fallen away from him long 
ago, bnt those wdiich represent the main interests of his 
life are always with him, and grow ever stronger and 
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stronger. If some of these have been selfish, their force 
pours don'n into astral matter, and he has oxhansted 
them during his life in the astral 'vrorld. But thoso 
which are entirclr nnselfish belong pui’cly to liis mental 
body, and so when he finds himself in (he mental world 
it is tlirongli these special thoughts that lio is able to 
appreciate it. 

His menral hotly is by no moans fully developed; 
only those parts of il are really in action to their fullest 
extent which he has used in this altruistic manner. 
A\nacn he awakens again after the sectmd death, his 
fii’st sense is one of inrlescribahle bliss and vitality — a 
feeling of such utter joy in living that ho needs for the 
time nothing but jnst to live. Such bliss is of the 
essence of life in all tlic higher worlds of tho system. 
Even astral life has possibilities of happiness far greater 
than anything that we can know in the dense 
body; but the heaven-life in the mental world is out 
of all propoi'tion more blissful than the astral. In 
each higher world the same experience is repeated, 
ilersly to live in any one of them seems tlie uttermost 
conceivable bliss ; and yet, when the next one is reach- 
ed, it is seen that it far surpasses the last. 

•Just as the hliss increases, so does the wisdom and 
the breadth of view. A man fusses about in the physi- 
cal world and thinks himself so busy and so wise ; but 
when he touches even the astral, he realises at once 
that he has been all the time only a caterpillar crawl- 
ing about and seeing nothing but his own leaf, whereas 
now he has spread his wings like the hutterfiyand 
down away into the sunshine of a wider world. Yet, 
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impossible as it may seem^ the same experience is 
repeated wben he passes into the mental world, for 
this life is in turn so much fuller and wider and more^- 
intense than the astral that once more no comparison 
is possible. And yet beyond all these there is stUl j 
another life, that of the intuitional world, unto which 
even this is but as moonlight unto sunlight. 

The man’s position in the mental world differs widely 
from that in the astral. There he was using a body 
to which he was thoroughly accustomed, a body 
which he had been in the habit of employing every 
night during' sleep. Here he finds himself living in a 
vehicle which he has never used before — a vehicle 
furthermore which is very far from being fully devel- 
oped — a vehicle which shuts him out to a great extent 
from the world about him, instead of enabling him to 
see it. The lower part of his nature burnt itself away 
during bis purgatorial life, and now there remain to 
him only his higher and more refined thoughts, the 
noble and unselfish aspirations which he poured out 
during earth-life. These cluster round him, and make 
a sort of shell about him, through the medium of 
which he is able to respond to certain types of vibration 
in this refined matter. 

These thoughts which surround him are the powein 
by wbicli he draws upon the wealth of tlie heaven- 
world, and he finds it to be a storehouse of infinite 
extent, upon which he is able to draw just according to 
the power of those thoughts and aspirations ; for in this 
world is existing tlie infinite fulness of the Divine 
Mind, open in all its limitless affluence to every soul, 
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iiiyf in proportinn as tliat soul lias qualified iisclf to 
receive. A jaan wlio lia« alvcadj' coiupletod liis liuinaii 
evoluTiorij vrlio Ii.'i'i fully rciili.ced and unfolded the 
divinity v.*ho=v-» "emi is -witliin him, finds the wlmle 
of fflr-ry 'iWthin his reach j Imt since none of ns 
hiK ycT done that, since we arc only pradnally rising 
toward? iIimt .‘jplundid consiimuinh'ini, it comes that 
noin.* «»: ns a- yet can grasp that entirety. 

Ihit each draws fi'om it- and cogni.ses .‘so nincli of it ns 
lie has hy previous eifort invpared Iiimself to take. 
Different iiidiviilnals bring veiy diffiTcnt capacities; 
they tell as in the Hast thar each man hi-ings his o^vn 
cup, and .s^me nf the cups arn large and some are 
small, but small or large every cup is filled to its 
nlmosi capaein' \ the sea of bliss hold.s far more than 
enough for all. 

A man Cian lorik ont npon all tin's glory and liesinty 
only through the windows which lio himself has made. 
Flvtry one of those thought-forms is such a window, 
thmigli wliicli response mn}' como to him from the 
i'oj’ces without. If during his earth-life he has chiefiy 
regarded physical things, then lie has made for himself 
but few window.? through which this higher gloiy can 
shine in upon him. Yet every man who is above 
the lowest savage must have had some touch of pure 
unselfish feeling, even if it were but once in all his life, 
and that %vill be a window for him now. 

The ordinary man is not capable of any great 
activity in this mental world ; his condition is chiefiy 
receptive, and his vision of anything outside his own 
shell of thought is of the most limited character.' Ho 
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is stirrounded by living forces, miglity angelic zht 
baliitants of this glorious world, and many of tbeir 
-orders are very sensitive to certain aspirations of man 
^nd readily respond to tliem. Bat a man can take 
advantage of these only in so far as he has already 
prepared himself to profit by them, for his thoughts 
.and aspirations are on]y along certain lines, and 
he cannot suddenly form new lines. There are 
many directions which the higher thought may 
take-some of them personal and some impersonal. 
Among the latter are art, music and philosophy; and a 
man whose interest lay along any one of these lines 
finds both measureless enjoyment and unlimited 
instruction waiting for him — that is, the amount of 
enjoyment and instruction is limited only by his power 
of perception. 

We find a large number of people whose only higher 
thoughts are those connected with affection and devot- 
ion. If a man loves another deeply or if he feels strong 
•devotion to a personal deity, he makes a strong menial 
image of that friend or of the deity, and the object of 
his feehng is often present in his mind. Inevitably he 
takes that mental image into the heaven-world with 
him, because it is to that level of matter that it 
naturally belongs. 

Take first the case of affection. The love which 
forms and reiiains such an image is a veiy powerful 
force — ^a force which is strong enough to reach and to 
.act upon the ego of his friend in the higher part of the 
mental world. It is that ego that is tlie real man 
whom he loves— not the physical body which is so 
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pavtial a roprcsenlatioii of him. The ogo of the friend, 
feeling this vibration, at once and cagcrlj' i-cspoiids io 
it, and pours himself into the thought-form which has 
been made for him ; so that the man’s friend is truly 
present with him more viWdly than ever before. To 
this result it makes no difference whatever whether 
the friend is what we call living or dead ; the appeal 
is made not to the fragment of the friend which is 
sometimes imprisoned in a physical body, but to tlic- 
man himself on his own true level ; and ho always 
responds. A man who has a hundred friends can 
simultaneously and fully respond to tho altcction of 
every one of them, for no number of representations on 
a lower level can exhaust the infinity of the ego. 

Tlius every man in his heaven-life has aronnd him all 
the friends for whose company he wishes, and they are 
for him always at their best, because he himself makes 
for them the tliought-form througli wliidi they manifest 
to him. In our limited physical world we are so accus- 
tomed to thinking of our friend as only the limited mani- 
festation which we know in the physical world, that it 
is at first difiicnlt for ns to realise tlie gi'andenr of the 
conception ; when we can realise we shall see how 
mneh nearer we are in truth to our friends in the 
heaven-life than we ever were on earth. The same is 
true in the case of devotion. The man in the heaven- 
wodd is two great stages nearer to tho object of his 
devotion than he was during physical life, and so his 
e^qperiences ai‘0 of a far more transcendent character* 

In this mental world, as in the astral, there are 
seven subdivisionB. ^ The first, second and third are 
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iilie ^bitat of tbe ego in his causal so the mental 
body contains matter of the remaining four only, and 
it is in those sections that his heaven-life is passed. 
Man does not, however, pass from one to the other of 
these, as is the case in the astral world, for thei'e is 
nothing in this life corresponding to the rean'ange- 
ment. Bather is the man drawn to the level which 
best corresponds to the degree of his . development, 
and on that level he spends the whole of his life in the 
mental body. Bach man makes his own conditions, so 
that the numbei* of varieties is infinite. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that the dominant 
characteristic observed in the lowest portion is unsel- 
fish family affection. Unselfish it must be, or it would 
find no place here ; all selfish tinges, if there were any, 
worked out their results in the astral world. The 
dominant characteristic of the sixth level may be said 
to be anthropomorphical religious devotion ; while that 
of the fifth section is devotion expressing itself in 
active work of some sort. All these — ^the fifth, sixth 
and seventh subdivisions— are conceited witli the 
working out of devotion to personalities (either 
to one’s family and friends or to a personal deity) 
rather than the wider devotion to humanity for 
its own sake, which finds its expression in tlic next 
section. The activities of this fourth stage are varied. 
They can best be arranged in four main divisions : 
unselfish pursuit of spiritual knowledge ; high 
philosophy or scientific tliought; literary or artistic 
abihty exercised for unselfish purposes ; and service 
for tlie sake of service. 
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Even to this glorious hcJivcn-life there comes an end, 
and then the mental body in its turn drops away as 
the others have done, and the man’s life in his causal 
body begins. Here tho man needs no ivindows, for 
this is his true home and all liis walls have fallen away. 
Tho majority of men have as yet but very little 
consciousness at such a- height ns this; they rest 
dreamilj’ unobservant and scarcely awake, but such 
vision as they have is true, however limited it may be 
by their lack of development. Still, every time they 
return, those limitations will be smaller, and they 
themselves 'will be greater ; so that tliis truest life will 
be wider and fuller for them. 

As this improvement continues, this causal life gro^vs 
longer and longer, assuming an ever larger proportion 
as comimred to the existence at lower levels. And as 
he grows, the man becomes capable not only of 
receiving but also of giving. Then indeed is his 
triumph approachiug, for lie is learning the lesson of 
the Christ, learning the clowning glory of snciiiice, the 
supreme delight of pouring out aU his life for the 
helping of his fellow-men, the devotion of the self to 
the all, of celestial strength to human service, of all 
those splendid heavenly forces t6 the aid of the 
struggling sons of earth. That is part of the life that 
' lies before us ; these are some of the steps which even 
we who are at the very bottom of the golden ladder 
may see rising above ua, so that we may report them 
to those who have not seen as yef^ in order that tliey 
too may open their eyes to the ummaginable splendour 
which surrounds them here and now in this dull daily 
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life. This is part of the gospel of Theosophy — the 
certainty of this sublime future for all. It is certain 
because it is here already, because to inherit it vre 
have only to fit ourselves for it. 
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REIXCAPXATIOX 

TllfS life of flit* cpro in liis tnrn wnrlcl, wln'cli w fo glor- 
ious Sind st> fully snfisfj'ing for the developed jnnn, 
plfiys lint a verj' sinall part in flic life of tlie ordinary 
person, for in liis caep tlic ego lias nof yet rcsiclicd a 
Eufficienf stage of development to be awake in liis 
causal bod}*. In obedienee to ilie law of nature lie lias 
witlidrawii into it, but in doing so he lias lost the 
sensation of \’ivid life, sind his restless desiro fo feel 
this once more pushes him in the direction of nnotlier 
descent info matter. 

This is the scheme of evolution appointed for man ot 
the present stage— -that he shall develop by descend- 
ing into grosser matter, and then ascend to cany back 
into himself the result of the experiences so obtained. 
His real life, therefore, covers millions of years, and 
what wc are in tlie habit of calling a life is only one 
day of this greater existence. Indeed, it is in reality 
only a small part of one day; for a life of seventy 
years in the physical world is often succeeded by a 
, period of twenty times that length spent in higher 
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Evexy one of ns has a long line of these physical 
lives behind him, and the ordinary man has a fairly 
long line still in front of him,, Each of such Hves is a 
day at sohool. The ego puts upon himself his garment 
of flesh and goes forth into the school of the physical 
florid to learn certain lessons. He learns them, or 
does not leam them, or partially learns them, as the 
case may he, during his school-day of earth-life ; then 
he lays aside the yestnre of the flesh and returns home 
to his own level for rest and refreshment. In the 
morning of each new life he takes up again his lesson 
at the point where he left it the night hefoi'e. Some 
lessons he may be able to leam in one day, while others 
may take him many days. 

If he is an apt pupil and learns qnickly what is 
needed, if he obtains an intelligent grasp of the rules 
of the school, and takes the trouble to adapt his con- 
duct to them, his school-life is comparatively short, 
and when it is over he goes forth fully equipped into 
the real life of the higher worlds for which all this is 
only a preparation. Other egos are dpller boys who do 
' not learn so quickly; some of them do not understand 
the rules of the school, and through that ignorance 
are constantly breaking them; others are wayward, 
and even when they see the rules they cannot at once 
bring thenoselves to act in harmony with them. All 
of these have a longer school-life, and by their own 
actions they delay their entry upon the real life of 
the higher worlds. 

For this is a sohool in which no pupil ever fails; 
every one must go on to the end. He has no choice 
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to that; bnfc tho length of time which he mil take 
in qualifying himself for the higher examinations is 
loft entirely io his otnhi iliscrelion. The mse impil, 
seeing thai schonMifo is not a thing in itself, hut only 
a jii’cpa ration for a more glorioiiR and far wider life, 
endeavours to comprehend ns fully as jiossihlc the 
rules of his school, and shapes his life in accordance 
with them ns closely as he can, so that no time may 
he lost in the learning of whatever lessons are neces- 
sary. He co-npera1e.s intelligently with flic Teachere, 
ami sets himself lo do the maximum of work which is 
possible for him, in order that ns sfion ns he can he 
may come of ago and enter into liis kingdom as a 
glorified ego. 

Tlicosophy c.\plains to ns the laws under which 
this school-life must ho lived, and in that way gives a 
great advantage to its students. Tlic first great 
law is that of e^'olutio^, Every man has to become a 
perfect man, to unfold to the fullest degi-ee the dn-ine 
possilnlities which lie latent within him, for that 
nnfoldment is the object of tho entire schemo so far 
as ho is concerned. Tliis law of evolution steadily 
pi’esses him onward toliigher and higlior aoliiovements. 
Tlie wise man tries to anticipate its demands— to run 
ahead of the necessary cnrrionlum, for in that way he 
not only avoids all collision with it but he obtains tho 
maximum of assistance from its action. The mau wlio 
lags behind in the race of life finds its steady pressure 
constantly constraining him — a pressure wMch, if 
rested, rapidly becomes painfnl. Thus the laggard on 
the path of evolntion has always the sense of being 
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hunted and driven by his fate, while the man who 
intelligently co-operates is left perfectly free to choose 
the direction in which he shall move, so long as it is 
onward and upward. 

The second great law under which this, evolution is 
taldng place is the law of cause and effect. There can 
be no effect without its cause, and every cause must 
produce its effect. They are in fact not two but one^ 
for the effect is really part of the cause, and he who 
sets one in motion sets the other also. There is in 
nature no such idea as that of reward or punishment, 
but only of cause and effect. Any one can see this in 
connection with mechanics or chemistry; tlie clair- 
voyant sees it equally clearly 'with regard to the 
problems of evolution. The same law obtains in tlie 
higher as in the lower worlds ; there, as here, the angle 
of reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence. 
It is a law of mechanics that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. In the almost inflnitely flner matter 
of the higher worlds the reaction is by no means always 
instantaneous ; it may sometimes be spread over long 
periods of time, but it returns inevitably and exactly. 

Just as certain in its working as the mechanical 
law in tlie physical world is the higher law according 
to which the man who sends out a good thought or 
does a good action receives good in return, while the 
man who sends out an evil thought or does an evil 
action, receives evil in return with equal accuracy — 
onqe more, not in the least as a reward or punishment 
administered by some external will, but simply as the 
definite and mechanical result of his own activity. Man 
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has leamt to appreciate a mechanical result in the 
physical world, because the reaction is usually almost 
immediate and can be seen by liim. He does not 
invariably understand the reaction in the higher 
worlds because that takes a wider sweep, and often 
returns not in this physical life, hut in some future one. 

The action of this law afEords the explanation of a 
number of the problems of ordinaiy life. It accounts 
for the different destinies imposed upon people, and 
also for the differences in the people themselves. If 
one man is clever in a certain direction and another 
is stupid, it is because in a previous life the clever man 
has devoted much effort to practice in that particulaif 
direction, while the stupid man is trying it for the first 
time. The genius and the precocious child are 
examples not of the favouritism of some deity hut of 
the result produced hy previous lives of appUcaiion. 
All the varied circumstances which surround us are 
the result of our own actions in the past, precisely as 
are the qualities of which we find ourselves in 
possession. We are what we have made ourselves, and 
our circumstances are such as we have deserved. 

There is, however, a certain adjustment or apportion- 
ment of these effects. Though the law is a natural law 
and mechanical in its.operation, there are nevertheless 
certain great Angels who. are concerned with its ad- 
ministration. They cannot change by one feather-weight 
the amount of the result which foUdwB upon any given 
thought or act, hut they can within certain limits ex- 
pedite or delay its action, and decide what form ii 
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If this were not done there would be at least a- 
poBsibilil^ that in his earlier stages the man might' 
blunder so seriously that the results of liis blundering 
might be more than he could bear. The plan of the 
Deity is to give man a limited amount * of free-will j if 
he uses that small amount well, he earns the right to a 
little moi'e next time ; if he uses it badly, sufEering' 
comes upon him as the result of such evil use, and he- 
Ends himself restrained by the result of his previous- 
actions. As the man learns how to use his free-wiU,. 
more and more of it is entrusted to him, so that he can 
acquire for himself practically unbounded freedom in 
the direction of good, but his power to do wrong is- 
strictly restricted. He can progress as rapidly as he- 
will, but he cannot wreck his life in his ignorance. In 
the earlier stages of the savage life of primitive man 
it is natural that there should be on the whole more of 
evil than of good, and if the entire result of his actions 
came at once upon a man as yet so little developed, it 
might well crush the newly evolved powers which are- 
still so feeble. 

Besides this, the effects of his actions are varied in 
character. While some of them produce immediate 
results, others need much more time for their action,, 
and so it comes to pass that as the man develops ho 
bias above him a hovering cloud of undischarged 
results, some of them good, some of tliem had. Out 
of this mass (which we may regard for purposes of 
analogy much as though it were a debt o'sving to the 
powers of nature) a certain amount falls due in each 
of his successive births; and that amount, so assigned; 
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may “be tTioiiglit of as tlie man's destiny for that parti- 
cular life. 

All that it means is that a certain amount of joy and 
a certain amount of suffering arc due to him, and will 
unavoidahlj- happen to him ; how ho will meet this 
destiny and what use he \\nll make of it, that is left 
entirely to his own option. It is a certain amount of 
force which has to work itself out. Nothing can 
prevent the action of that force, but its action may 
always bo modified by the application of a new force 
in another direction, just as is the ca.se in mechanics. 
Tlie result of past evil is like any other debt; it may 
be paid in one large cheque upon the bank of life — 
by some one supreme catastrophe ; or it may be paid 
in a number of smaller notes, in minor troubles and 
worries ; in some cases it may even be paid in the 
small change of a vast number of petty annoyances. 
But one thing is quite certain — that, in some form or 
other, paid it will have to be. 

Tlie conditions of our present life, then, are abso- 
lutely the result of our own action in tho past ; and the 
other side of that statement is that our actions in this 
life are building up conditions for the next one. A 
man who finds liimself limited either in powers or in 
outer circumstanoes may not always he able to make 
himself or his conditions all that he would wish in this 
life ; hut he can certainly secure for the next one 
whatever he chooses. 

Man's every action ends not with himself, hut 
inyariably affects others around him . In some cases 
this effect may be comparatively trivial, while in. 
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otliers it may be of tbe most serloxis obaraoter. The 
trivial results, whether good or bad, are simply small 
debits or credits in our account with iiature ; but the 
greater effects, whether good or bad, make a personal 
account which is to be settled with the individual coU'- 
cemed. 

A man who gives a meal to a hungry beggar, or 
cheers him by a kindly word, will receive the result 
of his good action as part of a kind of general fund 
of nature’s benefits ; but one who by some good action 
changes the whole current of another man’s life will 
assuredly have to meet that same man again in a 
future Hfe, in order that he who has been benefited 
may have the opportunity of repaying the kindness 
that has been done to him. One who causes annoy- 
ance to ■ another will suffer proportionately for it 
somewhere, somehow, in the future, though he may 
never meet again the man whom he has troubled ; 
but one who does serious harm to another, one who 
wrecks his life or retards his evolution, must certainly 
meet hk victim again at some later point in the 
course of their lives, so that be may have the. oppor- 
tunity, by kindly and self-sacrificing service, of coun- 
terbalancing the wrong which he has done. In short, 
large debts must be paid personally, but • small ones 
go into the general fund; 

■i-These - then are the principal factor^ which determ- 
ine the next birth of the man. First aots the great 
law of evolution, and its tendency is to press the* man 
into that position in which he can most easily develop 
the ‘qualities which he most needs. - For the purposes 
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of tlie general sclicmc, humanity is dHded into great 
races, called root-races, -which rule and occupy the 
ivorld successively. The great Aryan or Tndo- 
Canctisian race, winch at the present moment inclndes 
the most advanced of earth's inhabitants, is one of 
these. Tliat which came before it in the oi'dor of 
evolnticm was the ^rongoHan race, usually called in 
Tlieosophical books .Mlantean, because the continent 
from which it ruled the world lay where now roll the 
waters of the Atlantic ocean, liefnre that came the 
Negroid race, some of whose descendants still exist, 
though by this time much mingled with olTshoots of 
Inter races. Fi-om each of these great root-races there 
are many oiTsliotus wliicli we call sub-races — snch, for 
example, as the Romance races or the Teutonic j and 
each of these snb-i*aces in turn diA-ides itself into branch 
races, such as the French and the Italians, the 
EngKsh and tlie Germans. 

Tliese arrangements arc made in order that for each 
ego there may be a wide choice of varying conditions 
and surronudings. Fach race is especially adapted to 
develop -within its people one or oidier of the qualities 
. which are needed in the course of evolution. lii every 
nation there exist an almost infinite number of diverse 
■oouditaons, riches and poverty, a wide field of oppor- 
tunities or a total lack of tliem, facilities for develop- 
ment or conditions under which development is 
difficult or well-nigh impossible. Amidst all these 
infinite possibilities the pressure of the law of evolufaori 
-tends to guide the man to precisely those which best 
suit his needs at the stage at which he happens to be. 
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Bnt the action of this law is limited by that other 
law of which we spoke, the law of cause and effect* 
The man’s actions in the past may not haye been such 
as to deserve (if we may pnt it so) the best possible 
opportunities ; he may have set in motion in his past 
certain forces the inevitable result of which will be to 
produce limitations ; and these limitations may operate 
to prevent his receiving that best possible of opportuni- 
tieSj and so as the result of his own actions in the 
past he may have to put up with the second-best. So 
we may say that the action of the law of evolution, 
which if left to itself would do the very best possible 
for every man, is restrained by the man’s own previous 
actions. 

An important featnre in that limitation — one wliich 
may act most powex-fully for good or for evil— is 
the influence of the group of egos with which the 
man has made deflnite links in the past— those with 
whom he has formed strong ties of love or hate, 
of helping or of injury — ^those souls whom he must 
meet again because of connections made with them' 
in days of long ago. His relation with them is a factor 
which must be taken into consideration before it can 
be determined where and how he shall be reborn. 

The will of the Deity is man’s evolution. The effort 
of that nature which is an expression of the Deity is 
to give the man whatever is most suitable for that 
evolution; but this is conditioned by the man’s deserts 
in the past and by the links which he has already 
formed. It may be assumed that a man descending 
into incarnation could learn the lessons necessary for 
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tliat life in any one of a hundred positions. From linlf 
of these or move than half he may be debarred by the 
consequences of some of his many and varied actions 
in the past. Among the feu' possibilities which remain 
open to him, the choice of ono possibility in particular 
maj' be determined by the presence in that family or 
in that neighbourhood of other egos iipfni whom helms 
a claim for services rendered, or to wliora he in his 
turn owes a debt of love. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE PTJEPOSE OF LIFE 

To fnlfil our duty in tTie divine sclieine we must try 
to understand not only that soheme as a whole, but the 
Bpeoial part that man is intended to play in it. The 
divine outbreathing reached its deepest immersion in 
matter in the mineral kingdom, but it reaches its 
ultimate point of differentiation not at the lowest level 
of materiality, but at the entrance into the human 
kingdom on the upward arc of evolution. We have 
thus to realise three stages in the course of this evolu- 
tion : 

(a) The downwaid arc in which the tendency is 
towards differentiation and also towards greater 
materiality. In this stage spirit is involving itself in 
matter, in order that it may learn to receive impressions 
through it. 

(&) The earlier part of the upward arc, in which the 
tendency is still towaords greater differentiation, but at 
iihe same time towards spiritualisalAon and escape from 
materiality. In this stage the spirit is learning to 
dominate matter and to see it as an expression of 
itself. 
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(c) The later part of the upward arc, when differen- 
tiation has Lcen finally accomplished, and the tendency 
is towards unity as well as towards gj'eater spirituality. 
In this stage the spirit, having learnt perfectly how 
to receive impressions through matter and how to ex- 
press itself through it, and haring awakened its dor- 
mant powers, learns to use these powers rightly in the 
sernce of the Deity. 

The object of the whole proA*ious evolution has been 
to produce the ego as a manifestation of tlic monad. 
Then the ego iu its turn evolves by putting itself down 
into a succession of personalities, lilcn who do not 
understand this look upon the personality ns the self, 
and consequently live for it alone, and ivy to regulate 
their lives for what appears to be its temporary advan- 
tage. Tlic man who understands realises that the only 
imjiortant thing is the life of the ego, and that its 
progress is the object for which the temporary personal- 
ity must be used. Therefore when he has to decide 
between two possible courses he thinks not, as the 
ordinary man might : “ Which will bring the greater 
pleasure and profit to me as a personality ? ” but 
“ Which will bring greater progress to me as an ego ? ” 
Experience soon teaches him that nothing can ever 
be really good for him, or for any one, which is 
not good for all, and so presently he learns to forget 
himself altogether, and to ask only wliat will be 
best for humanity as a< whole. 

Clearly then at this stage of evolution whatever 
tends to unity, whatever tends to spirituality, is in ac- 
cord with the plan of the Deity for ns, and is therefore 
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right for us, while whatever tends to separateness 
•or to materialit7 is equally certainly wrong for ns. 
There are thoughts and emotions which tend to unity, 
such as love, sympathy, reverence, benevolence ; there 
z,ve others which tend to disunion, such as hatred, jea]*< 
ousy, envy, pride, cruelty, fear. Obviously the former 
group are for us the right, the latter group are for us 
the wrong. 

In all these thoughts and feelings which are clearly 
wrong, we recognise one dominant note, the thought of 
self ; while in all those which are clearly right we 
recognise that the thought is turned toward others, 
and that the personal self is forgotten. Wherefore we 
see that selfishness is the one great wrong, and that 
perfect unselfishness is the oi'own of all virtue. This 
gives ns at once a rule of life. The man who wishes 
intelligently to co-operate with the Divine Will must 
lay aside all thought of the advantage or pleasure of 
the personal self, and must devote himself exclusively 
to carrying out that Will by worlring for the welfare 
and happiness of others. 

This is a high ideal, and difficult of attainment, 
because there lies behind ns such a long liistory of 
selfishness. Most of us are as yet far from the purely 
altruistic attitude ; how are we to go to work to attain 
it, lacking as we do the necessary intensity in so msmy 
of the good qualities, and possessing so many which are 
undesirable ? 

Here comes into operation the great law of cause 
and effect to which I have already referred. Just os 
we can confidently appeal to the laws of nature in the 
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plij^icol Vorld, f(Q may we also appeal io tiicso Ia\re of 
tlie highOT world. If we iind cvi! qaaliiios \ntliin ub, 
they liaTb grown np by slow degrees Ihraiigb ignor- 
ance , and tluongb 8o1f-inda1gonce.- Xow ibat tho 
Ignorance 'is dispeited by knowledge, now that iii oon- 
. sequence we recognise tlio . quality us an Qvil, 'ilio 
moUiod of getting rid of it lies obvionsly before ua. 

. . For each of these vices tlicrc is a contrary vii^o; 

’ if we find one of fbom rearing its bead wilbin us, lot 
• 08 immediately determine ‘ dclibenifely to develop 
. witbin onrsel v«ss! tlic contrary viiiuo. If a man realises ' 
that in the jmst be lias been selfisli, tbot means that 
'be has setup witbin littnsolf tlio babit of ibinking of 
‘liimself first and. pleasing himself, of consniting liis . 
\ot<m convenience or bis pleasure witliout dno tbougbt 
'.oftbe effect upon others; let liim set to work piirposo- 
fnlly io form the exactly opposite habit, to make a 
pn^oe before doing anything of thinking how it uill 
‘ affect dll those around him ; let liim set himself habit- 
. nally to plcasO others, even though it ho at tlio cost of 
' .trohhle or privation for liimaelf. Tliis also in Umo 
v^l become a habit^'and by developing it he will have 
Idlledoiit'tho other. - 

< ' > 1£^ man finds himself full of suspicion, ready always 
. ■ tb assign evil motives to the actions of those ahoutiiim,' 

. let. him, set Idmself steadily .to cnlMvaie tmtinhis 
. IsUo^; to give them credit ‘ always • for the ' .Ugliest 
.' poffiible motives. ‘Itmaybessld tliat'aman-who.db^ 

'■ /^ds'wiU laj^ .himself’ open to be . deceived^: and.:that m 
; ' ' Bis.cbi^dBnce lie '^placed. ' ^^ali -is 

it is fsr better for him' tbat he sho^d ■ 
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Bometimes be deoeired as a . result of bis trust in bis 
fellorra than that be should .save bimself from such 
deception by maintaining a constant attitude of sub- 
pioioh. Besides, conddence begets faithfulness. A man 
who is trusted will generally prove bimself worthy of 
the trust, whereas a man who is suspected is likely 
presently to justify the suspicion. 

If a man finds in himself the tendency towards 
avarice, let him go out of his way 'to be especially 
generous j if he finds himself irritable, let him definitely 
train himself in calmness ; if he finds himself devoured 
by curiosity, let him deliberately refuse again and 
again to gratify that curiosity ; i£ he is liable to fits of 
depression, let him persistently cultivate cheerfulness, 
even under the most adverse circumstances. 

In every pase the existence of an evil quality in the 
personality means a lack of the corresponding good 
quality in the ego. The shortest way to get rid of that 
evil and to prevent its reappearance is to fill the gap 
in the ego, and the good quality which is thus develop- 
ed will show itself as an integral part of the man^s 
character through all his future lives. An ego cannot 
be evil, but he can be imperfect. The qualities which 
he develops cannot be other than good qualities, and 
when they are well defined they show themselves in 
each of all his numerous personalitiGs, and con- 
sequently those personalities can never he guilty of the 
vices opposite to these qualities ; but where there is 
a gap in the ego, where there is a quality undevel- 
oped, there is nothing inherent in the personality 
to check the growth of the opposite vicej and since 
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otlvrs ill tlif wiirlil hirti nlromly pns:JL*s'5 tluiT 

Yici‘, mul T71R1} ;nt imitativp miininl, i1 is ipiit*' prubnhJo 
thnt it will >pfiMlily muiiitVst itsdf in Iiim. Tin's vinr. 

T t tlif voliick’s unly ;ni(l Tint t»» vlic 
mun insiric*. In vnliirlcs it^ rt*ji*‘iili'jn innysfl, 

upr. inoni'nilniiiwIiiL’li is bnrd to Inn if tlm 

liestii's hiiiwdf t-* in linnsr*!!’ iln* nppdsiln virlm*, 

tin* vir--' i>i rnt <ijT rrl il'i rimf, :intl cnii n>i luiiErt’r oxisi — 
iiriTlirr ill this lin* nur in nil !ln» livi*s ihnr nn* fn conic*. 

j\ ninn v.‘]if> i'. tryinir t'l c'vnlvi* cpialitins in 
liimsolf will linil ccrini!! nhsisicU".' in liis ivay — idistnclcs 
which he itnisi Icnni In sni'niniint. One of tliesc* i.*: 
ihc? crincnl spirit «»{■ tin; a iff — fhe tlispnsitioii to ntnl 
fnnll witli :i tliiiiL', to hcliltlc ovc*rythinp, to huik for 
fa lilt-! in cwrytliinir anti in every one. Tlie exact 
oppiwitc tjf this is whal is needed for prntrres**. lie who 
wishes To mow ni])itlly aloiij:' the path of evtihifion must- 
learn to Fe<^ good in everything — t.o see tlic latent 
Deity in o very rliiinr and in every one. Only so can 
lie help th'jse titlier people — only so can he got the 
host out of those other things. 

Another obstacle 'is the lack of por-severance. We 
tend in these days be impatient ; if wo try any 
plan we expect immediate results from it, and if we do 
not get them, w’e give up thnt plan and try somotliing 
else. Tlint is not the way to make progress in 
occultism. The effort which we are making is to 
compress into one or two lives the evolution which 
would naturally take perhaps a hundred lives. That 
is not the sort of undertaking in which immediate 
y ^ results are to be expected. We attempt to uproot an 
6 
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evil Labit, and we find it hard work; why ? Because 
we have indulged in that praotioe for, perhaps, 
twenty thousand years; one cannot shake off -Bie 
custom of twenty thousand years in a day or two. 
We have allowed that habit to gain an enormous 
momentum, and before we can set up a force in the 
opposite direction we have to overcome tliat 
momentum. That cannot be done in a moment, but it* 
is absolutely certain that it will be done eventually, if 
we persevere, because the momentum, however strong 
it may be, is a finite quantity, whereas the power that 
we can bring to bear against it is the infinite power of 
the human wiU, which can make renewed efforts day 
after day, year after year, even life after life if 
necessary. 

Another great difficulty in our way is the lack of 
clearness in our thought. People in 'the West are 
little used to clear thought with regard to religious 
matters. Everything is vague and nebulous. For 
occult development vagueness and nebulosity will not 
do. Our conceptions must be clear-cut and our 
thougbt-imagea definite. Other necessary character- 
istics are calmness and cheerfulness ; these are rare in 
modem life, but are absolute essentials for the work 
which we are here undertaking. 

The process of building a cliaracter is as scientific as 
that of developing one^s muscles. Many a man, find- 
ing himself with certain muscles flabby and powerless 
takes that as his natural condition, and regards their 
weakness as a kind of destiny imposed upon him ; but 
anyone who understands .a little of tlie human body is 
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ftwate ihiii by continnGd exomso tiiofo miificlcs can 1» 
brottgbi' into a is;taic o£ bcaltb and ilie whole body 
CTOUtnally tmt m order. In exactly the tame xmyi 
. nany a man finds himself |KwsoK>pd of a bad feihpor 
or a tendency to nvance or sus|ncion or solf-indulgencc, 
and when in consequence of any of these vices ho 
commits some grcoi mistake or does some great harm 
<hc offers it ns an exense iimt he is n hnsty-tetnimrcd. 
man, or that ho possesses this or that quality by 
.natnre*— implying tliai therefore ho cannot Itelp it. 

In this ease jnst ns in the other thu remedy is in his 
•own Itands. Iteguler cxerciso of the right kind will 
develop a certain muscle, and regular mental oxereiso 
of the right kind will develop a missing qualify in a 
man’s character. Tlio ordinary man docs not realise 
ho can do this, and even if ho sees that ho can do • 
it^ he does not see 'why ho shonld, for it means much 
effort and mneh ficlf*ropTCsston. He knows of no 
ad^nate motive for nndertoking a task so leborions 
and painfaL 

' 'Hie motive is supplied by the knowledge of the 
. truth. ' One who gains on intelligent comprehension ,of 
' the fraction of evointion' feels it not only his interest 
. but his privilege and his delight to oo-opemto with it ' 
■One who wills the end wills also the means; in order, 
to :be. able to do good, work ^£or the world lie:mtist • 
“ develop within hhnself the necessary strength and the \ 
: necessary qualities. ; Therefore he who ; wishes to’ ro:^ 

■ form . the .world ^mnst first of all^reffy himself. ^ He'. 

• must lekm- to' give -np - alto^ther the attitude' 
^insiatinijg upon tights, and miiBt'd.eTOto himself ‘uttwiy ' 
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to the most earnest perfonuance; of his duties. He 
must learn to regard ereiy connection with his fellow- 
man as an opportunity to help that fellow-man, or 
in some way to do him good. 

One who studies these subjects intelligently cannot 
but realise the tremendous power of thought, and the 
necessity for its ef^cient control. All action springs 
from thought, for even when it is done (as we say) 
without thought, it is the instinctive expression of the 
thoughts, desires and feelings which the man has 
allowed to grow luxuriantly within himself in earlier 
days. 

The wise man, therefore, will watch his thought with 
the greatest of care, for in it he possesses a powerful 
instrument, for the right use of which he is responsible. 
It is his duty to govern his thought, lest it should be al- 
lowed to run riot and to do evil to himself and to others ; 
it is his duty also to develop his thought-power, because 
by means of it a vast amount of actual and active good 
can be done. Thus controlling his thought and his 
action, thus eliminating from himself all evil and un- 
folding in himself all good qualities, the man presently 
raises himself te above the level of his fellows, and 
stands out conspicuously among them as one who is 
working on the side of good as against evil, of evolution 
as against stagnation. 

The Members of the great Hierarchy in wliose hands 
is the evolution of the world are watching always for 
snob men in order that They may train them to help 
in the great work. Such a man inevitably attracts 
Their attention, and They begin to use him as an 
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iiMrruniiiit in Tlioir ivfirk. Jf lir* prove? liitnself n 
pijod nti'i i JJii’ieur iiihivmnein, pre?c*iiti.vTlK*3' will olTer 
n-jiiiiiiip !>s nn nppnMJiW, tlml l«y lielpiiip 
Thi'in in tlie wtn'M-hnsine^? wliirli Tliey have to »lo ho 
TTiay i-'i'jnc fhn In'i'inne pvi'ii a-! Th<'.v are, and join 
the uiiL'Iiiy rirotinTle'nd m which They belonp. 

IiiiT for an h'<Tionr vn preat o'* this inerf‘ ordinaiy 
poolin' v;ill nut snJJicc. True, a inaiMiiiist. he pood 
fir?t of all, nr it wmihl he hope! es-^ m think «if nshig 
Imn, hm in inhliiimi to heinp pond he innM he wise and 
ptronp. What i« needed i? n.ii nierely a poml man, hut 
a great spirinial pnwer. Net nnly must tiie cnudidalo 
Iiavo ca-^t a«ide till nrdinary weakne'sses hnt ho must 
liavo aef|*.iiri'd ^irnnp positive ipialities hefove he 
van offer liiin^elf ni Tliem with any hope that he will he 
aocnpteri. He niieit live no longer as a hluiideringnnd 
£'j1iisb p>n>:ntinlity, ijiit as ati intelligent egi)whncom- 
prehondt :h" jairl wliich lie has to play in the great 
s'dmme of the universe. He must have forgotten 
him>P:lf utterly; he must have resigned all thought n 
worldly profit or pleasure or advancement; he must be 
willing to sacrifice everything, and himself fir.st of all, 
for the sake of tin; work that has to he done. He may 
he in the world, hut he must not ho of the world. He 
must be careless utterly of its opinion. For the .sake 
of liclping man he must make himself something more 
than man. Hadiant, rejoicing, strong, he must live but 
for the sake of others and to be an expression of tlie 
love of God in the world. A high ideal, yet not too 
high ; possible, because there are men who have achiev- 
ed it. 
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Wlien a man lias sncoeeded in unfolding liis latent 
possibilities so far that be attracts the attention of the 
Masters -of the Wisdom, one of Them’ will probably re- 
ceive him as an apprentice upon probation. The period 
of probation is usually seven yeara, but may be either 
shortened or lengthened at the discretion of the Master. 
At the end of that time, if his work has been satisfac- 
tory, he becomes what is commonly called the accepted 
pupil. This brings him into close relations with his 
Master, so that the vibrations of the latter constantly 
play upon him, and he gradually learns to look at- 
everything as the Master looks at it. A.fter yet another 
interval, if he proves himself entirely worthy, he may 
be drawn into a still closer relationship, when he is 
called the son of the Master. 

These three stages mark his relationship to his own 
Master only, not to the Brotherhood as a whole* Tlie 
Brotherhood admits a man to its ranks only when 
he has fitted himself to pass the first of the great 
Initiations. 

This entry into the Brotherhood of Those who 
rule the world may be thought of as the third of 
the great critioal points in man’s evolution. The 
first of these is when he becomes man— when he 
individualises out of the animal kingdom and obtains 
a causal body. The second is what is called by the 
Ohiistian “ conversion,” by the Hindu " the acquire- 
ment of discrimination,” and by the Buddhist “ tlie 
opening of the doors of the mind ”, That is the point 
at which he realises the great facts of life, and turns 
away from the pursuit of selfish ends in order to move 
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intenlaonnUy along with the great current of evolution 
in obedience to tlie divine will. The third point is the 
most important of ail, for the Initiation which admits 
him to the ranks of the Brotherhood also insures 
him against the possibility of failure to fulfil the divine 
purpose in the time appointed for it. Hence those who 
have reached this point are called in the Christian 
system the “elect,” the “ saved ” or the “ safe,” and in 
the Buddhist scheme “ those who have entered on the 
stream^'. For tliose who have reached this point have 
made themselves absolutely certain of reaching a 
further point also — that of Adeptship, at which they 
pass into a type of evolution which is definitely supers 
human. 

The man who lias become an Adept has fulfilled the 
divine so far as this chain of worlds is concerned. 
He has reached, even already at the midmost point of 
the £eon of evolution, the stage prescribed for man’s 
attainment at the end of it. Therefore he is at liberty 
to spend the remainder of that time either in helping 
his fellow-men or in even more splendid work in con- 
nection with other and higher evolutions. He who has 
not yet been initiated is still in danger of being left 
b^ind by onr present wave of evolution, and dropping 
into the next one — the “asonian condemnation ” of which 
the Christ spoke, which has heenmistranslated “eternal 
damnation It is from this fate of poasiblo seonian 
failure — ^that is, failure for this age, or dispensation, or 
life-wave — that the man who * attains Initiation is 
“ safe”. He has “ entered upon the stream ” which now 
must bear him on to Adeptship in this present age, 
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tliongh it is still possible for him hy his actions to hasten 
or delay his progress along the Path which he is 
treading. 

That first Initiation oorresponds to the matricnlation 
which admits a man to a University, and the attainment 
of Adeptship to the taking of a degree at the end of a 
conrse. Continuing the simile, there are three inter* 
mediate examinations, which are usually spoken of as 
the second, tliird, and fourth Initiations, Adeptship 
being the fifth. A general idea of the line of this 
higher evolution may be obtained by studying the 
list of what are called in Buddhist hooks " the fetters ” 
which must be cast ofp — the qualities of which a anan 
must rid himself as he treads this Path. These are : 
tlie delusion of separateness; doubt or uncertainty; 
superstition; attachment to enjoyment; the possi- 
bility of hatred; desire for life, either in this or the 
higher worlds; pride; agitation or irritability; and 
ignorance. The man who reaches the Adept level has 
exhausted all the possibilities of moral development, 
and so the f ature evolution which still lies before him 
can only mean stiU wider knowledge and still more 
wonderful spiritual powers. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PLAK'ETARY CHAIKS 

The scheme of evolution of ■which our Earth forms a 
part is not- the only one in out solar system, for ten 
separate chains of globes exist in that system which 
are all of them rlieatres of somewhat similar progress. 
Each of these schemes of evolution is taking place upon 
a chain of globes, and in the course of each scheme its 
chain of globes goes through seven incarnations. 
The plan, alike of each scheme as a whole and of the 
successive incarnations of its chain of globes, is to dip 
step by fit-op more deeply into matter, and then to rise 
step by step out of it again. 

EaclL chain consists of seven globes, and both globes 
and chains observe the rale of descending into matter 
and then rising oat of it again. In order to make this 
comprehensible let us take as an example the chain to 
which onr Earth belongs. At the present time it is in 
its fourth or most material incarnation, and therefore 
three of its globes belong to the physical world, two to 
the astral world and two to the lower part of the mental 
world. The ■wave of divine Life passes in sneoession 
from globe to globe of this chain, beginning with one 
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of the highest^ descending gradually to the lowest and 
then climbing again to the same leyel as tliat at which 
it began. 

Let us for convenience of reference label the seven 
globes by the earlier letters of the alphabet, and 
number the incarnations in order. Thus, as this is 
the fourth incarnation of our chain, the first globe in 
this incarnation will be 4a, the second 4b, the third 
4g, the fourth (which is pur Earth) 4d, and so on. 

These globes are not all composed of physical 
matter. 4 a contains no matter lower than that of the 
mental world 3 it has its counterpart in all the worlda 
higher than that, but nothing below it. 4b exists in 
the astral world ; but 4c is a physical globe, visible to 
our telescopes, and is in fact the planet which we 
know as Mars. Globe 4d is our own Barth, on which 
the life-wave of the chain is at present in action. 
Globe 4b is the planet which we call Mercury— also 
in the physical world. Globe 4f is in the astral 
world, corresponding on the ascending arc to globe 4b 
in the descent ; while globe 4g corresponds to globe 4a 
in having its lowest manifestation in the lower part 
of the mental world. Thus it will be seen that we 
have a scheme of globes starting in the lower mental 
world, dipping through the astral into the physical 
and then rising into the lower mental through the 
astral again. 

Just as the succession of the globes in a chain con- 
stitutes a descent into matter and an ascent from it 
again, so do the successive incarnations of a chain. We 
have described the condition of affairs in the fourth 
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incarnation ; looking “back at the tliird, we find that that 
coimncnces not on tlie lower level of the mental world 
but on the higher. Globes 8.\ and 36, then, are both 
of higher mental matter, while globes 3n and 
3 f are at the lower mental level. Globes 3r and SB 
belong to the astral world, and only globe 3d is tnsible 
in the physical world. 'Uthough this third incarnation 
of onr chain is long past, the corpse of this physical 
globe 3d is still visible to ns in the shape of that dead 
planet the Moon, whence that third incarnation is 
usually called the lunar chain. 

Tlie flfrh incarnation of our chain, which still lies 
very far in the future, will correspond to tlie third. In 
that, globes uA and 56 will be built of higher mental 
matter, globes oB and 5 f of lower mental, globes 5c 
and 5 b of asti'al matter, and only globe 5 d will be in 
the physical world. This planet oD is of course not yet 
in existence. 

The other incarnations of the chain follow the same 
general rule of gradually decreasing materiality; 2 a, 
26, 6a and 66 are aU in the intnitionBl world; 2b, 2f, 
6b and 6f are all in the higher part of the mental world ; 
2 g, 2£, 6c and 6e are in the lower part of the mental 
world ; 2 d and 6d are in the astral world. In the same 
way Ia, l6, 7 a and 76 belong to the spiritual world; 
1 b, If, 7b and 7 f are in the intuition^ world; lo, lE, 
7o and 7 e are in the higher paart of the mental world f 
Id and 7 d are in tho lower part of the mental world. 

Thus it will be seen that not only does the life-wave 
in passing through one chain of globes dip down into 
matter and rise ont of it again, but the chain itself 
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in its succesBLYe incarnations does exactly tlie same 
tiling. 

There are ten schemes of eyolntion at present 
existing in our solar system, but only seven of them 
are at the stage where they have planets in the phys- 
ical world. These are : (1) that of an unrecognised 
planet Vulcan, very near the sun, which is in its third 
incarnation, and so has only that one visible globe; 
(2) that of Venus, which is in its hfth incarnation, 
and also therefore has only one visible globe ; (3) that 
of the Earth, Mars and Me;rcury, Avhich has three visible 
planets because it is in its fourth incarnation ; (4) that 
of Jupiter, (6) that of Saturn, (6) that of Uranus, all 
in their third incarnations ; and (7) that of Neptune and 
the two unnamed planets beyond his orbit, which is in 
its fourth incarnation, and therefore has three physical 
planets, as we have. 

In each incarnation of a chain (commonly called a 
chain-period) the wave of divine Life moves seven 
times round the chain of seven planets, and each such 
movement is spoken of ae a round. The time that the 
life-wave stays upon each planet is known as a world- 
period, and in the coui'se of a world-period there are 
seven great root-races. As has been previously ex- 
plained, these are subdivided into sub-races, and those 
again into branch-races. For convenience of reference 
we may state this in tabular form : 

7 Branch-Baces make 1 Sub-Bace 

7 Sub-Baces „ 1 Boot-Bace 

7 Boot-Baces „ 1 "World-Period 

7 World-Periods „ 1 Bound 
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7 Eouncls make 1 Chain-Period 

7 Chain-Periods „ 1 Scheme of 

Evolurion 

30 Schemes of Evolution „ Onr Solar System 

It is clear that the fourth ro(jt-race of the fourth 
globe of the fotirth round of a fourth chain-period 
■would be the central point of a whole scheme of evolu- 
tion, and we find ourselves at the present niciinent only 
a little past that point. The Aryan race, to ^Yhich we 
belong, is the* fifth rout-race of the fourth globe, so that 
the actual niiddlc point fell in the time of the last 
great root-race, the Atlantean. Consequently the 
human race as a whole is very little more than 
half-way through its evolution, and those few souls 
■\rho are already nearing Adeptship, which is tho 
end and crown of this evolution, are very far in 
advance of their fellows. 

How do they come to be so far in advance ? Partly 
and in some cases because they liave worked harder, 
but usually because they are older egos— because they 
wei’e individualised out of the animal kingdom at an 
earlier date, and so have had more time for the human 
part of their evolution. 

Any given wave of life sent forth from the Deity 
usnally spends a chain-period in each of the great 
kingdoms of nature. That which in our first chain 
was ensouling the first elemental kingdom must have 
ensouled the second of those kingdoms in the second 
chain, the third of them in the Hoon-chain, and is now 
in the mineral kingdom in the fourth chain. In the 
future fifth chain it will ensoul the vegetable kingdom. 
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in the sixiih tihe animal, and in tlie seventh it will attain 
humanity. 

From this it follows that we ourselves represented 
the mineral kingdom on the first chain, the vegetable 
on the second, and the animal on the lunar chain. 
There some of us attained our individualisation, and so 
we were enabled to enter this Earth-chain as men. 
Others who were a little more backward did not 
succeed in attaining it, and so had to be bom into this 
chain as animals for a while before they could reach 
humanity, 

Not all of mankind, however, entered this chain 
together. When the lunar chain came to its end the 
humanity upon it stood at various levels. Not Adept- 
diip, but what is now for us the fourth step on the Path, 
was the goal -appointed for that chain. Those who had 
attained it (commonly called in Theosophical literature 
the Lords of the Moon) had, as is usual, seven choices 
before them as to the way in which they would serve. 
Only one of those choices brought them, or rather a 
few of them, over into this Earth-chain to act as 
guides and teachers to the earlier races. A consider- 
able pi’oportion— a vast proportion, indeed—of the 
Moon-men had not attained that level, and consequent- 
ly had to reappear in this Earth-chain as humanil^. 
Besides this, a great mass of the animal kingdom of the 
Moon-chain was surging up to the level of individual- 
isation, and some of its members had already reached it> 
while many others had not These latter needed further 
animal incarnations upon the Earth-chain, and for the 
moment may be put aside. 
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Tlierc were ninuy classes eveii among tlie liumanity, 
an*l the manner in w'liich these diKtrihuted tlieinsolves 
over the Karth-chain needs some explanation. It. is tho 
general rule that Those who have att;iined the highest 
popsililo in any chain, on any globe, in any ront-i’ace, 
are not bom into the beginning of the next chain, globe 
or race, respectively. The earlier stages are always 
ior the backward entities, and only when tliey have 
already passed through a good deal of evolution and 
arc beginning to approach the level of those others 
win) had done better, do tho latter descend into in- 
carnation aiul join them once more. That is to say, 
almost- the earlier half of any period of evolution, 
whether it be a race, a globe or a chain, seems to be 
devoted to bringing the backward people up to nearly 
the level of those who have got on better ; then these 
latter also Cwlio. in the meantime, have heeh resting 
in great enjoyment in the mental world) descend into 
incarnation along with the others, and they press on 
together until tho end of the period. 

Thus the first of the egos from the Moon who entered 
the Earth-chain were by no means the most advanced. 
Indeed they may be described as the least advanced 
of those who had succeeded in attaining humanity — the 
animal-men. Coming as they did into a cliain of new 
globes, freshly aggi’egated, they had to establish the 
forms in all the difEereut kingdoms of nature. This 
needs to be done at the beginning of the £rst round 
in a new chain, but never after that; for thongh 
the life-wave is centred only upon one of the seven 
globes of a chain at any given time, yet life has not 
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entirely departed from tke other globes. At the pre- 
sent moment, for example, the life-wave of onr oliain 
is centred in this Earth, but on the other two physical 
globes of our chain. Mars and Mercury, life still exists. 
There is still a population, human, animal and vege- 
table, and consequently when the life-wave goes round 
again to either of those planets there will be no neces- 
sity for the creation of new forms. The old types are 
already there, and all that will happen will be a sudden 
marvellous fecundity, so that the various kingdoms 
will quickly increase and multiply, and make a rapidly 
increasing population instead of a stationary one. 

It was then the animal-men, the lowest class of 
human beings of the Moon-chain, who established tlie 
forms in the first round of the Earth-chain. Pressing 
closely after them were the highest of the lunar animal 
kingdom, who were soon ready to occupy the foi*ms 
which had just been made. In the second journey 
round the seven globes of the Earth-^hain, the ani- 
mal-men who had been the most backward of the 
lunar humanity were leaders of this terrene humanity, 
the highest of the moon-animals making its less devel- 
oped grades. The same tiling went on in the third 
round of the Earth-chain, more and more of the lunar 
animals attaining individualisation and joining the 
human ranks, until in the middle of that round on this 
very globe D which we call the Earth, a higher class 
of human beings — the Second Order of moon-men — 
descended into incarnation and at once took the lead. 

When we come, to the fourth, onr present round, we 
find the First Order of the moon-men pouring in upon 
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iis— rH the highest and the best of tho lunar humanity 
Trho had only just fallen short of success, Some of 
tliose who liad already even on the Hoon entered 
upon the Path soon attained its end, became Adepts 
and passed away from the Eai’th. Some few others 
who had not been quite so far advanced have attained 
Ajdeptship only comparatively recently—that is, within 
the last few thousand years, and these are the Adepts 
of the present day. W'e, who find ourselves in tlie 
higher races of humanity now, were several stages 
behind Them, but the opportunity lies before us of 
following in Their steps if we will. 

The evolution of which we have been speaking 
is that of the ego himself, of what might be called 
the soul of man ; but at the same time there 
has been also an evolution of the body. The 
forms built in the first round were very different 
from any of wliich we know anything now. Properly 
speaking, those which were made on our physical 
earth can scarcely be called forms at all, for they were 
constructed of etlieric matter only, and resembled 
vague, drifting and almost shapeless clouds. In the 
second round they were definitely physical, but still 
shapeless and light enough to float about in currents of 
wind. 

Only in the tliird round did they begin to bear any 
kind of resemblance to man as we know him to-day. 
The very methods of reproduction of those primitive 
forms differed from those of humanity to-day, and 
far more resembled those which we now find only in 
V.. very much lower types of life. Man in those early days 
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Tras androgynous, and a definite separation into sexes 
took place, only about tbe middle of the third round. 
hVom that time onward until now the shape of man has'*' 
been steadily evolving along definitely human lines, 
becoming smaller and more compact than it. was, 
learning to stand upright instead of stooping and 
crawling, and ■ generally differentiating itself from the 
animal forms out of which it had been evolved. . 

One curious break in the regularity of this evolution 
deserves mention. On this globe, in this fourth round, 
there was a departure from the straightforward scheme 
of evolution. This being the middle globe of a middle 
round, the midmost point of evolution upon it marked 
tlie last moment at which it was possible for members 
of wliat had been the lunar animal kingdom to attain 
individualisation,' Consequently 'a sort of sti'ong 
effort 'was made — a specia] scheme was ai’ranged to 
give a final chance to as many as possible. The condi- 
tions of the first and second rounds were specially 
reproduced in place of the first and second races — 
conditions of which in the earlier rounds tliese back- 
ward egos had not been able fully to take advantage. 
Now, with the additional evolution which they had 
undergone during the 'third round, some of them were 
able to take such ad'mntage, and so they rushed 
in at the very last moment before the door was 
shut^ and became jnst human. Naturally they . will 
not reach any high level of human development, but 
at least when they try again in some future chain it 
will be some advantage to them to have had oven this 
slight experience of human life. 
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Onr tem'Ffcrial evolution received n most valuable 
v'tiiuiilns from flic aFsistaiiee given to us by our sister 
£rlo^.e. Venus. Vcnii.s is at present in the fifth in- 
curiiation cf its chain, and in the seventh round of 
Hint incarnation, so chat its inliabitanls arc a whole 
round and a half in front of us in evolution. Since, 
therefore, itrf people are so much more developed than 
ours, ir was thought desh*ablo that certain Adepts 
from the VenuF evolution should be transferred to onr 
"Earth in order to assist iu the specially busy time just 
before the closing of the door, in the middle of the 
fourth root-ra'*c. 

Tlie-^e august Beings have boon called the Lords of 
ihe Flamc and the Children of the Fire-mist, and Tliey 
have produce 1 a wonderful effect upon our evolution. 
The intellect of which we are so proud is almost 
entirely due to Their presence, for in the natural 
course of events tho nest round, the fifth, should bo 
that of intelloctnal advaiicement, and in this onr 
present fourth round we should be devoting ourselves 
chiefly to the cultivatioTi of tho emotions. We are 
therefore in reality a long way in advance of the pi-o- 
granuiiG marked out for us; and such advance is 
entirely due to the assistance given by these great 
Lords of the Flame. Most of Them stayed with us 
only through that critical period of our history; 
a few still remain to hold the highest ofiioGs of 
the Ghreat White Brotherhood until the time when 
men of our own evolution shall have risen to such a 
height as to be capable of relieving their august 
visitors. 
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The evolutioB lying before us is both of the life and 
of the form ; for in future rounds, while the egos will 
be steadily growing in power, wisdom aid love, the- 
physical forms also will be more beautiful and more 
perfect than they have ever yet been. We have in 
this world at the present time men at widely differing 
stages of evolution, and it is clear that there are vast 
hosts of savages who are far behind the great civilised 
races of the world — so far behind that it is q.nite- 
impossible that they can overtake them. Later on in 
the course of onr evolution a point will be reached at 
which it is no longer possible for those undeveloped 
souls to advance side by side with the others, so tliat- 
it will be necessary that a division should be made. 

The proceeding is exactly analogous to the sorting 
out by a schoolmaster of the boys in his class. During 
the school year he has to prepare his boys for a certain 
examination, and by perhaps the middle of that school 
year he knows quite well which of them will pass it.. 
If he ^ould have in his class some who are hopelessly 
behind the rest, he might reasonably say to them when 
the middle period was reached : 

“It is- quite useless for you to continue witli your 
fellows, for the more difficult lessons which I shall now 
liave to give will be entirely unintelligible to yon. It 
is impossible that you can leafn enough in the time to- 
pass the examination, so that the. effort would only be 
a useless strain for you, and meantime you would be a 
liindrance to the rest of the class. It is therefore far 
better for you to give up striving after the impossible, 
and to take up again the work of the lower class 
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Trliich yon did not do porfcotly, and tlien to offer yonr- 
sclf tor fcliis examination olong -with noxfe year’s clasp, 
for ivliat is now impossible for you will then be easy.” 

This is in effect exactly what is said at a certain stage 
in onr futnre evolution, to the most backward egos. 
Tliey drop out of this year’s class and come on along 
with the next one. Tins is the “ seonian condemnation ” 
to which i-eferenee was made a little while ago. It is 
■compntcfl that about two-lifths of humanity 'v^'ill drop 
■out of the class in this ^va,y, leaving the remaining 
three-fifths to go on with far greater rapidity to the 
glorious destinies wliicli He before them. 



CHAPTEE X 


THE EEBTJLT OF THBOSOPHEOAL STUDY 

" Members of tlie TLeosopliical Society study these 
truths and Theosophists endeavour to live them/'' 
What manner of man then is the true Theosophist in 
consequenoe of his knowledge ? What is the result in 
his daily life of all this study ? 

Finding that there is a Supreme Powder vrho is 
directing the course of evolntLoUf and that He is all- 
wise and all-loving, the Theosophist sees that every- 
thing which exists within this scheme must he intended 
to further its progress. ' He realises that the scripture 
which tells us that all things are working together for- 
good, is not indulging in a flight of poetic fancy or 
voicing a pious hope, hut stating a soientiflc fact. 
Tlie flnal attainment of unspeakable glory is an ab- 
solute certainty every son of man, whatever may 
he his present condition ; hut that is by no means all. 
Here and at this present moment he is on his way 
towards the glory; and all the circumstances surround- 
ing him are intended to help and not to hinder him, 
if only they are rightly understood. It is sadly true 
that in the world there is much of evil and of sorrow 
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and of snfTeTing ; yet from the higher point of view the 
Tlieosophist Fees that, terrible though this be, it is only 
temporary and snperfiaial, and is all being utilised as a 
factor in the progress. 

AYhen in ihc daj’s of his ignornnee he looked at it 
from its o^^m h;vel it was almost impossible to see this ; 
while he h>nl:efl from IjonoaMi at tlic under side of life, 
with his eyes fixed all the time upon pome apparent evil, 
he could never gain a true grasp of its meaning. Now he 
raises himself above it to the higher levels of thought 
and conscioiisnesF, and looks down upon it wirli t lie ej’e of 
the spirit and iindersTands it in its ciitiroty, so he can 
see that in very truth all is well — not that all will be 
well at some remote period, but that even now at this 
moment, in the midst of incessant striving and 
apparent evil, the mighty current of evolution is still 
flowing, and so all is well because all is moving on in 
perfect oi*der towards the final goal. 

Raising his consciousness thus above the storm and 
stress of worldly life, he recognises what used to seem 
to be evil, and notes how it is apparently pressing 
backwards against the great stream of progress ; but 
he also sees tliat the onward sweep of the divine law 
of evolntion bears the same relation to this superficial 
evil as does the tremendous torrent of Niagara to the 
fleckings of foam upon its surface. So while he 
sympathises deeply with all who suffer, he yet realises 
what will be the end of that suffering, and so for him 
despair or hopelessness is impossible. He applies this 
consideration to his own sorrows and troubles, as well 
as to those of the world, and therefore one great result 
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cf his Theosopliy is a perfect serenity^evenmore than 
that, a perpetual cheerfulness and joy. 

For him there is an utter absence of worry, because 
in truth there is nothing left to worry about, since he 
hnows that all must be well. His higher Science inahes 
him a confirmed optimist, for it shows him that what-' 
ever of evil there may be in any person or in any 
movement, it is of necessity temporary, because it is 
opposed to the resistless stream of evolution ; whereas 
whatever is good in any person or in any movement 
must necessarily be persistent aud useful, because it 
has behind it the omnipotence of that current, and 
therefore it must abide and it must prevail. 

Yet it must not for a moment be supposed that 
because he is so fully assured of the final triumph 
of good he remains careless or unmoved by the evils 
which exist in the world around him. He hnows that 
it is his duty to combat these to the utmost of his 
power, because in doing this he is working upon 
the side of the great evolutionary force, and is bring-, 
ing nearer the time of its ultimate victory. Hone will 
he more active than he in labouring for the good, even 
though he is absolutely free from the feeling of help- 
lessness and hopelessness which so often oppresses 
those who are striving to help their fellow-men. 

Another most valuable result of his Theosophical 
stitdy is the absence of fear. Many people are con- 
stantly anxious or worried about something or other } 
they are fearing lest this or that should happen to them, 
lest this or that combination may fail, and so all the 
while they are in a condition of unrest; and most 
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serious of all for tnniiy is tlic fear of dcatli. For tlic 
Thcosopliisfc tho whole of this feeling is entirely swept 
away. Ho realises the great truth of rcincanintion. 
Ho ^cno^vB that he has often before laid aside idiysicnl 
bodies, and so lie sees that death is no more than sleep— 
'that jnst as sleep conies in between our days of work 
and gives us rest and refreshment, so between these 
days of labour hero on earth, which we call lives, there 
comos a long night of astral and of hcavanly life to 
give ns mt and rofrcshincnt and to lielp ns on our 
ivaj. 

To the IMicosophist death is simply the laying aside 
for a time of this robe of flesh. Ho knows that it is 
his duty to pi'escrvo the bodily vesturo as long as 
possible, and gain through it all the expericnco ho can; 
but when the time comes for liira to lay it down he will 
do so thankfully, because lie knows that the next stage 
will be a mncli pleosantcr one than this- Thus he irill 
have no fear of death, althongh he realises that ho 
must live his life to the appointed end, because he is 
here for the purpose of progress, and that progress is 
the one truly momentous matter. His whole concep- 
tion of life is different ; the object is not to earn so 
‘much money, not to obtain such and such a position 
the one important thing is to carry out the divine plan. 
He knows that for tliis he is here,^ and that everything 
else must give way to it. 

Utterly free also is he from any religious fears or 
worries or troubles. All such things are swept aside 
for him, because he sees clearly that progress towards 
'the ' highest is the divine Will for us, that we 
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oannol; escape &oni that progress, and tlmt wliatever 
comes in our way and whatever happens to us is meant 
to help us along that line; that we ourselves are 
absolutely the only people who can delay our advance. 
No longer does he trouble and fear about himself. 
He simply goes on and does the duty which comes 
nearest in the best way that he can, conMent that if 
he does this all will be well for lum!without his per- 
petual worrying. He is satisfied quietly to do his 
work and to try to help his fellows in the 
race, knowing that the great divine Power behind will 
press hi-m onward slowly and steadily, and do for him 
all that can be done, so long as his face is set steadfastly 
in the right direction, so long as he does all that 
he reasonably can. 

Since he knows that we are all part of one great 
evolution and all literally the children of one father, 
he sees that the universal brotherhood of humanity is 
no mere poetical conception, but a definite fact ; nob a ' 
dream of something which is to be in the dim distance 
of Utopia, but a condition existing here and now. The 
certainty of this all-embracing fraternity gives him a 
wider outlook upon life and a broad impersonal point 
of view from which to regard everything. Ho realises 
that the true interests of all are in fact identical, and* 
that no man can ever make real gain for himsolf at the 
cost of loss or sneering to some one else. This is not 
to him an article of religious belief, but a scientific 
fact proved to him by his study. He sees that since 
humaniiy is literally a whole, nothing which injures 
one man can ever be really for the good of any other, 
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for tlie harm clone influences not only tlie door but also 
those who nre about him. 

Ho knows that tlie only true advantage for him 
is that beneflt which ho shares with nil. Ho secs 
that any advance which ho is able to niako in the 
way of spiritual progress or development is some- 
tiling secured not for himself alorio but for others. 
If he gains knowledge or self-control, ho assuredly 
acquires much for himself, yet ho takes nothing 
away from any one else, but on the contrarj*- he 
helps and strengthens otliors. Cognisant us he is 
of tho absolute spiritual unity of humanity, he knows 
that, even in this lower world, no true profit can bo 
made by one man which is not made in the name of 
and for the sake of humanity ; that one man’.s progress 
must be a lifting of the burden of all the others ; that 
one man’s advance in spiritual things means a very 
•slight yet not imperceptible advance to humanity as 
' a whole; that every one who boars suffering and 
sorrow nobly in his struggle towai4s the light is lifting 
a little of the heavy load of the sorrow and suffering 
of his brotliers ns well. 

Because he recognises this brotherhood not merely 
as a hope cherished by despairing men, but as a definite 
fact following in scientific series from all other facts j 
because he sees this as an absolute certainty, his 
attitude towards all .those arouud him changes 
radically. It becomes a posture ever of helpfulness, 
ev^ of the deepest sympathy, for he sees that nothing 
whi(di dashes with their higherinterests can be tlieright 
thing for him to do, or oan be good for him in any way. 
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It naturally follows that he heoomes filled with the 
widest possible tolerance and charity. He cannot but 
be always tolerant, because his philosophy shows him 
that it matters little what a man believes, so long as 
he is a good man and true. Charitable also he must 
be, because his wider knowledge enables him to make ' 
allowances for many things which the ordinary man 
does not understand. Tlie standard of the Theosophist* 
as to right and wrong is always higher than that of 
the less instructed man, yet he is far gentler than the 
latter in his feeling towards the sinner, because he 
comprehends more of human nature. He realises how 
the sin appeared to the sinner at the moment of 
its commission, and so he makes more allowance 
than is ever made by the man who is ignorant of all 
this. 

He goes further tlian tolerance, charity, sympathy ; 
he feels positive love towards mankind, and that leads 
him to adopt a position of watchful helpfulness. He 
feels that every contact ^7ith others is for him an oppor- 
tunity, and the additional knowledge which his study 
has brought to him enables him to give advice or help 
in almost any case which comes before him. Not that he 
is perpetually thrusting his opinions upon other people. 
On the contrary, he observes that to do this is one of the 
commonest mistakes made by the uninstructed. He 
knows that argument is a foolish waste of energy, and 
therefore he declines to argue. ■ If anyone desires 
from him explanation or advice he is more than willing ‘ 
to give it, yet he has no sort of 'wish to convert anyone 
■else to his own way of thinking. 
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In (*vtny rolation of lift* this idea of liolpfiilncss 
comes into play, not onlj” with rogjird to his fellow-men 
bnt also in connection with the vast animal hingdom 
which surrounds him. Units of this kingdom are often 
brought, into close relation mtli man, and this is for 
him an opportunity of doing something for them. 
The Tlieosophist recognises that these arc also liis 
brothers, oven though tlicj’' may be j’ounger brothers, 
and that he owes a fraternal duty to them also — so to 
act and so to think that his relation with them shall bo 
always for tbeir good and never for their harm. 

Pre-eminently and above all, his Tlieosophy is to 
him a doctrine of common sense. It jnits before him, 
as far as he can at present know them, tlie facts about 
God and man iind the relations between tbcin ; then he 
proceeds to take these facts into acconiit and to act 
in relation to them with ordinary reason and coimnon 
sense. He regulates his life according to the laws of 
evolution which it has taught him, and this gives him 
a totally different standpoint, and a touchstone by 
which to try everything — his own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and his own actions first of all, and then those 
things which come before him in the w'orld outside 
himself. 

Always he applies this ciitenoii : Is the tiling right* 
or Avrong, does it help evolution or does it hinder it ? 
If a thought or a feeling arises within himself, he sees 
at once by this test whether it is one he ought to 
' encourage. If it be for the greatest good of the great- 
est number then all is well j if it may hinder or or 
harm to any being in its progress, then it is evil' 
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to be avoided. Exactly the sarae reason holds 
good if he is called upon to decide with regard to 
anythiiig outside himself. If fi*om that point of view 
a thing be a good thing, then he can conscientibndy 
support it ; if not, then it is not for him. 

For him the question of personal interest does not * 
come into the case at all. He thinks simply of the 
good of evolution as a whole. This gives him a 
definite foothold and clear criterion, and removes from 
him altogether the pain of indecision and hesitation. 
The Will of the Deity is man’s evolution; whatever, 
therefore helps on that evolution must be good ; wliat- 
ever stands in the way of it and delays it, that thing 
must be wrong, even though it may have on its side all 
the weight of public opinion and immemonal tradition. 

Knowing that the true man is the ego and not the 
body, he sees tliat it is the life of the ego' only which 
is really of moment, and that everything connected 
with the body must unhesitatingly be subordinated to 
those higher interests. He recognises that this earth- 
life is given to him for the purpose of progress, and 
that that progress is the one important tiling. The 
real purpose of his life is the unfoldment of liis powers 
as an ego, the development of his character. He knows 
that there mnst be evolvement not only of the physical 
body but also of the mental nature, of the mind, and 
of the spiritual perceptions. He sees that nothing shoif: ' 
of absolute perfection is expected of him in connection 
with this development; that all power with regard to it ■ 
is in his own liands; that he has everlasting time before 
him in which to attain this perfection, but that the 
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sooner it is gained the liappior nnd more useful 'will he 
be. 

He rocnp\ispp hi.*? life as nothing but a clay at 
school, and his physical liody as a temporary vc.'itnrc 
a'spnmed for the purpose o£ Icuniing ihrougli it. 
He kno^vs at once that this purpose of learning lessons 
is the only one of any real importance, and that the man 
who allows himself to be diverted from that purpose by 
any coiisideratioTi whatever is acting with inconceivable 
.stupidity. To liim the life devoted exclusively to 
physical cjbject.s, to llin acqnisin'on of wealth or fame, 
appears the merest child^s-play — a senseless sacn'fice 
of all that is really worth having for the sake of a few 
moments* gratification of the lower part of Itis natnre. 
He sets Ijis ntiectioii on things above and not on things 
of the earth,” not only because he sees this to be the 
right cfHirse of action, bnt because he realises so clearly 
the value! essnosjs of these tlungs of earth. He ahvays 
tries to take the higher point of view, for he knows that 
the lower is utterly unreliable — ^that the lower desires 
and fc'olings gather round him like a dense fog, and 
make it impossible for him to see anything clearly 
from that level. 

AVhenever he finds a straggle going on witliin him he 
remembers that he himself is the higher, and that Uiis 
which is the lower is not the real self, but merely an 
uncontrolled part of one of its vehicles. He knows 
that though he may fall a thousand times on the way 
towards his goal, his re^on for trying to reach it re- 
main's just as strong after the thonsandth fall as it was 
in the beginning, so that it would not only be useless 
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but unwise and wrong to give way to despondency and 
liopelessness. 

He begins bis journey upon the road of progress at 
once — ^not only because he knows that it is far easier 
for him now than it will be if he leaves the eifort until 
later^ but chiefly because if he makes the endeavour 
now and succeeds in achieving some progress, if he 
rises thereby to some higher level, he is in a position 
to hold out a helping hand to those who have not yet 
reached even that step on the ladder which he has 
gained. In that way he takes a part, however humble 
it may be, in the great divine work of evolution. 

He knows that he has arrived at his present position 
only by a slow process of growth, and so he does not ex- 
pect instantaneous attainment of perfection. He sees 
how inevitable is the great law of cause and effect, 
and that when he once grasps the working of that 
law he can use it intelligently in regard to mental and 
moral development, just as in the physical world we 
can employ for our own assistance those laws of 
nature the action of which we have learnt to under- 
stand. 

Understanding what death is, he knows that there 
can be no need to fear it or to mourn over it, whether 
it comes to himself or to those whom he loves. It has 
come to them all often before, so there is nothing 
nnfamihar about it. He sees death simply as a 
promotion from a life which is mc^e than half physical 
to one which is wholly superior, so for himself he un- 
feignedly welcomes it ; and even when it comes to those 
whom he loves, ho recognises at once tlie advantage 
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it'Y :3]cm, even thougli lie ciimiot Imtfcel a pang of 
remt that ho slnuilil bo tomporarilY separalojl from 
tliem #0 far us tin* physical world is coiicorned. Tint 
ho knows that the so-culloil dead arc near liim still, and 
that In* ha-« only to cast off for a litnc his physical 
body in sicop in order to stand side by side with them 
as before. 

lie ^cvs dearly that the w«)rbl is one, and that 
the same flinne laws rule the whole of it, ydicther 
it be \nsibk: nr invisible to physical sicrlit. f3o 
he has no feeling of nervonsne.'-s or strangeness in 
passing fitiia one part of it to another, and no feeling 
of micertninry as to what he will tind on the other 
sido ,.f the veil. He knows that in that higher life 
there open« Iw'fore him a splendid vista of opportunities 
hoth for actjniring fresh knowledge and fordoing useful 
work; that life away from this dense body has a 
vi^ddness and a brilliancy to wliich all earthly enjoy- 
ment is ns nothing ; and so through his clear knowledge 
and calm contidcncc the power of the endless life 
shines out upon all those around him. 

Doubt as to his future is for him impossible, for just 
as by looking back on the savage ho realises that 
which he was in the past, so by looking to the greatest 
and wisest of mankind lie realises what he sliall be in 
the future. He sees an unbroken chain of devel- 
opment, a ladder of perfection rising steadily before 
him, yet with human beings upon every step of it, 
so that he knows that those steps are possible 
for him to climb. It is just because of the unchange- 
■ ablenesa of the great law of cause and effect that 
10 
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he finds himself able to climb that ladder, because, 
since the law works always in the same way, he can 
depend upon it and he can use it, just as he uses the 
laws of nature in the physical worlds. His knowledge 
of this law brings to him a sense of perspectire, and 
shows him that if something comes to him, it comes 
because he has deserved it as a consequence of action 
which he has committed, of words which he has spoken 
of thought to which he has given harbour in prer\dou 
days or in earlier lives. He comprehends that aP 
affliction is of the nature of the payment of a debt, an( 
therefore when he has to meet with the troubles o 
life he takes them and uses them as a lesson, because 
be understands why they have come and is glad of the 
opportunity which they give him to pay off something 
of his obligations. 

Again, and in yet another way, does he take them 
as an opportunity, for he sees that there is another si^ 
to them if he meets them in the right way. He spenc. 
no time in bearing prospective burdens- When trouhl 
comes to him he does not aggi'avate it by foolis. 
repining but sets himself to endure so much oi 
it as is inevitable, with patience and with fortitude 
Not that he submits himself to it as a fatalis 
might, for he takes adverse circumstances ns an 
iucefitive to such development os may enable him to 
transcend them, and thus out of long-past e^'il lie 
brings forth a seed of future growtli. Por in the very 
act of papng the outstanding debt he develops 
qualities of courage and resolution that will stand him 
in good stead through all the ages that are to come. 
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H(‘ if! difstinfrniplinblc from Mic* itM r^f tlio world 
by his pcreniiijil cln’crfuliiopf!, his mi4laiiiil(M] 
coiirapro midor diflipiiltirs. and his ready syin- 
patliY and helj»fnhips?j ; yol hn is at the sainr time 
fmpliatu’ally a niaii who takes life siThmsly, who 
**ccr»pniscs that Oiere is imirdi for every one tn do in 
the world, and that IIutu is no time to waste, lie 
:nows with utter certainty that he inU only makes 
.is own destiny but also i^rnvely alTects that t)f others 
mnind him, and thus he pereeive." Imw weiirhty a 
esjumsibiliiy attends tlie nse of his jmwer. 

IJe know.«that rhonchts are ihincrsanil that it is easily 
pop5iblp to do Erreat lianii or irreat frond by their 
means, lie km-ws that no man livetli to himself, for 
his, every rhouirlit acts upon others as well ; that the 
vibrations which lie sends forth from his mind and 
*^roni his inenial nature tire roprodueinp thein.solves in 
minds and the mental natures of other men, so 
iUi he is a stinree either of mental healt h r)r of mental 
1 ir; all with whom he cf)mes in contact. 

Tills at fuice imposes npoii him a far higher code of 
social ethics than that which is known to the outer 
,'orld, for he knows that he must control not only his 
cts and liis word.s, but also liis thoughts, since they 
may produce effects inore serious and more far-roaching 
than tlieir outward expression in the physical w'brld. f 
ife knows that even when a man is not in the least ^ 
thinking of others, he yet inevitably affects them for T 
good or for er\nl. In addition to this unconscious 
action of his thought upon others he also employs it 
consciously for good. He sets cun*ents in motion to 
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carry mental help and comfort to many 
friend, and in this way he finds a whole new worj 
usefnlness opening before him. 

He ranges himself ever on the side of theL' 
rather than the lower thought, the nobler rather ■ 
the baser. He deliberately takes the optimistic r { 
than the pessimistic view of everything, the h ; 
rather than the cynical, because he knows that 
fundamentally the true view. By looking oontin 
for the good in everything that he may endeavc / 
strengthen it, by striving always to help and ne^ < j 
hinder, he becomes ever of greater use to his fe ( 
men, and is thus in his small way a co-worker 
the splendid scheme of evolution. He forgets liin: . : 
utterly and lives but for the sake of others, reaHs *- 
himself as a. part of that scheme ; he also realises 
God within him, and learns to become ever a ti ' 

r 

espression of Him, and thus in fulfilling God’s 
he is not only blessed liimsel^ but becomes a blesf v 
to all. ! 
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